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| MILK AND HEALTH 
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NE of our morning contemporaries has been doing 
excellent service by directing attention to the 
character of metropolitan milk. This is an ex- 
panding article of diet, and one of the greatest 
importance, because an increasing number of new- 

born children are fed on it. The modern woman, both in the 
labouring classes and in the wealthy classes, refuses to suckle her 
own children, with the result that the infants have to be fed on 
cows’ milk. Whether the very high mortality among children 
in the more densely inhabited parts of London can be absolutely 
traced to the bad quality of the milk, is very doubtful, but bad 
milk is decidedly a contributing cause. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance to study the possibilities of contamination, 
with a view to their removal. It would certainly take more 
space than we can give here to do more than indicate what 
these are. but suppose we legin with the cow herself. ‘There 
are very few dairies in which cleanliness is properly attended to. 
Before milking, for example, the cow’s udder should always be 
washed. So also, it is hardly necessary to say, should the hands 
ot the milker—a precaution that is attended to with much greater 
rarity than consumers imagine. In the next place, the cowshed 
itself ought to be airy, clean, and wholesome, so that the germs 
of fever are not nourished in it. In most English dairies the 
inside arrangements are fairly satisfactory. The farmer's wife 
has an intuitive Jove of cleanliness, particularly as regards a 
dairy, but then, under modern conditions, she has very little to do 
with it. A very common plan is to empty the milking pails into 
a kind of reservoir wherein the milk can be pasteurised or 
sterilised, after which it is cooled and drained into pans for 
conveyance on the railway. In the opinion of many medical men 
sterilising or pasteurising is not in itself an operation that 
conduces to digestibility. Milk naturally is subject to no such 
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process, but is taken direct from the breast of the parent to the 
mouth of the young, and, especially in regard to milk for children, 
it is desirable that its condition should be as near an approach to 
the natural one as possible. Nothing tastes exactly as it did 
ufter being pasteurised, and we are very much inclined to agree 
with Dr. Crichton Browne in his wholesale condemnation of the 
different methods used for the purpose of preparing milk. 

Passing from the farm to the town dairy, there is still an 
abundance of opportunities to adulterate and contaminate milk. 
Some of it is deliberate. There can be no question whatever that 
before milk reaches the consumer it is to a very large extent 
adulterated. Anyone in doubt on the subject can either test 
it for himself or read the numerous cases that are brought up 
before the magistrates. We pass over that in the meantime, 
however, with the simple remark that this evil can only be met 
by a more efficient inspection, and a more rigorous punishment 
of those who infringe the law. It is also necessary to omit, at 
the present moment, more than a reference to the farmer's duty 
of providing milk of as high a quality as possible. In too many 
cases the cows do not yield it. The farmer’s natural object is to 
obtain the largest quantity of milk possible from the smallest 
number of cows, and, provided the milk pail is well filled, it is 
enough if the quality saves him from the clutches of the law. 
In Denmark, we notice, the dairy farmers are improving their 
herds by a free importation of Channel Island cows, and the 
example is worthy of study in this country. However, to 
return to our milk, which we may now suppose to have got into 
the hands of the milkman; it is again exposed to pollution. 
In a large class of houses, particularly flats and apartments, 
the owners are not up when the milkman arrives in the 
morning. He knows, however, what the requirements of each 
customer are, and out of his pail he fills a kind of zinc can. 
Now, it has often been a subject of curious speculation to the 
writer as to how often, if at all, these measures are cleaned. 
Theoretically they are supposed to be scalded and washed alter 
each time they are used, but we do not for one moment conceive 
that this is done. Often enough it happens that a lazy milkman, 
finding the empty can outside the door, simply refills it, with all 
the microbes therein revelling in happiness. That this milk is 
often filthy and bad the palate of anyone who knows what good 
milk is will quickly tell. Often it has a sourish taste, and when 
decanted into a basin a filthy chalkish sediment is formed at the 
bottom. We have seen the ordinary milk supplied to London 
subjected to a cleaning process, and no one who has not had the 
evidence of his own eyes would believe that such a quantity 
of slimy, disgusting-looking, putrid stuff could be eliminated. 
Yet there it is, and we recommend those who have any doubt 
about the statement to try the experiment for themselves. 

Moreover, what we have said hitherto applies mostly to the 
better class of residents. In poor districts it well may be 
believed that even less care is exercised. For years the price of 
milk in the poorest districts of London was actually higher than 
was paid by the wealthy residents of the West End, which is, in 
itself, a fairly strong proof that the interests of the consumers 
receive very scant attention, It is horrible to contemplate the 
fact that many thousands of little children in London are fed on 
this milk, which was wretched stuff at the beginning, and 
has been exposed to every possible form of contamination 
in its transit from the farm to the consumer. A _ writer, 
who seems up in the subject, has, indeed, contradicted the 
statement that children “die like flies in the East End 
through drinking milk,” but it was only to explain that ‘the 
usual diet for a child under one year of age consists of soaked 
bread and beer, with an occasional drop of gin to keep it quiet.” 
If this 1s the alternative to impure milk, the verdict might almost 
go in favour of the latter. But, at any rate, the need of a 
thorough reform in our methods of supplying milk is most 
emphatic. Nor does it present a very difficult problem. We 
suppose that the milk must be sent up from the dairy farms in 
cans, or in vessels approximately like them, but it would be quite 
easy to fill the vessels in which it is delivered to the customer 
automatically and in such a manner that human hands would 
never touch the substance at all. At the same time, a more 
thorough organisation of the sanitary forces would be desirable, 
so that there could be exercised a very rigorous oversight over 
all the stages which the milk passes through from the time it 
leaves the cow’s udder till it arrives on the consumer’s table. 
It is a probiem well worth considering, because obviously 
the health of London, and of our other great cities, depends 
upon it. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week isa portrait of Mrs. Willie James, 

who will entertain the King at West Dean Park ‘during 

Goodwood. Mrs. Willie James is the eldest daughter of Sir 

Charles Forbes of Newe, and was married in 1889 to Mr. W. 
Db. James of West Dean Park, Chichester. 
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T a time when it might have been thought that the 
advisers of the Czar would have recommended the 
greatest care on the part of his officers in regard 
to everything that touched foreign interests, Russia 
has adopted high-handed measures in the Red Sea 

which are in the way of producing new enmities in Europe. 
We refer, of course, to the action of what has been called her 
volunteer navy, though what this means it is difficult to say. It 
appears that when it suits Russia’s interest a volunteer ship is 
private and commercial, but, again, when it is convenient for this 
to happen the commercial cloak is thrown aside and the vessel 
is turned into a man-of-war. This is what happened with the 
Smolensk, which stopped a German ship and compelled the 
captain to surrender the Japanese mails. We hear later that 
exactly the same thing has been done to an English ship in the 
Red Sea. Count von Bilow has lost no time in making a 
vigorous protest at St. Petersburg, and Lord Percy informed the 
Ilouse of Commons on Monday night that the matter was 
engaging the serious attention of his Government. 





It has been interesting to read the memorial notices that 

have been written during the last week of the late President 
Kruger, though none of the journalists, as far as we have seen, 
has caught what is most likely to strike the eye of the picturesque 
philosopher in the future, namely, the struggle of giants of which 
this is the end. Taken in one way, the war in the Transvaal 
was the fifth act in a drama wherein Cecil Rhodes and Paul 
Kruger were the chief actors. The struggle was_keenest in those 
days when the weapons were still kept sheathed and each was 
really manceuvring for position. In this encounter one strong 
will was opposed to another, one set of arms to a contrary set, 
one strenuous individuality to one not less so. At first it seemed 
as if Rhodes were going to get the worst of it, but that was only 
in appearance. Although he died before victory was won, still 
the forces he had set in motion proved too strong even for the 
stubborn and tenacious ex-President of the Transvaal. Both 
have now passed away, and the time is approaching when a 
critical estimate of their personalities may be made, and some- 
hing like a true history drawn up of the colossal struggle 
between them that ended in one case with the surrender of the 
Transvaal to the British Government, and in the other with the 
settlement of Rhodesia on lines that had been thought out by 
the great colonist. 

The correspondence that has passed between the King and 
the Salvation Army is full of interest on both sides. ‘Those who 
remember the feeling, approaching contempt, which was excited 
by this organisation when it started, will fully appreciate the 
changes accomplished by time, when they read the address 
that the Salvationists drew up and that the King gladly received, 
though in a document of this kind there is a certain novelty 
about the wish for the “blessings of a full salvation.” One tries 
to think of the opposite, and what an empty salvation would 
mean. King Edward’s reply is a model of tact and good sense, 
tle closing words being particularly happy. The King and Queen 
finish by trusting ‘ that the good work which the Salvation Army 
has already achieved, through their faith and energy, may be 
nstantly increased.” The words “faith and energy ” are very 
ppily chosen. 
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The first issue of the long-promised financial and commer- 

“ul supplement to the Times, which appeared on Monday, is an 
cellent addition to the leading morning paper, resembling in 

‘ape and size the Friday literary supplement with which we 
e familiar. Perhaps the most striking article in it is one 

lled ‘Thirty-three Years of the White Star Line,” which 

ght be described as a wonderful tribute to the financial ability 

the late Mr. I. H. Ismay. The feature about the figures that 

S Most interesting is the fact that sums paid in dividends were not 
Jal to the sums usually retained in hand. Thus, during the years 
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1871 to 1gor inclusive, the sum of £2,197,750 was paid in 
dividends to proprietors with a share capital of £750,000. 
During this time no less than £5,613,315 was set aside for 
depreciation. To put the facts in another way, the ships of the 
company were all built out of revenue, and thus stood in the 
books at a very small value indeed. In 1872, just after the 
company was started, the book value was £28 5s. od. per ton, 
after deducting insurances and other credits, but in 1go02 it was 
only 19s. 5d. per ton, and in 1900 it had sunk to the ridiculous 
figure of Is. 8d. Of course, in a shipping company, more than 
any other, for depreciation generous allowance has to be made; 
but, in this case, the end thoroughly justified the means, and 
the prosperity of the company was, in great measure, due to this 
wise provision on the part of the late Mr. Ismay. Altogether, 
the record of this company, stated in mere figures, is one of ‘the 
most interesting things of the kind we have ever come across. 


THE LARK’S CALL. 
My little maid, with eyes of blue, 
The larks are calling out to you: 
“Come up! come up! you child of spring, 
Into the dancing air, and sing 
For very joy of everything. 
Oh! child, you are so wild and big! 
We saw you break a budding twig; 
And, as you play, beneath your tread 
The pretty daisies all are dead. 
We tremble lest your careless feet 
Should crush the eggs that, close and sweet 
We hid among the meadow grass, 
But little dreaming you would pass. 
You would be so much safer here, 
A-singing in our skyey sphere!” 
My little maid, with eyes of blue, 
The larks are calling out to vou: 
“Come up! come up! you human thing, 
Tor, oh! the joy upon the wing, 
Here, where the air is rarely fine, 
And sunshine, like a golden wine, 
Turns and turns within the brain, 
Till one must sing and sing again. 
Come up! come up! you human thing; 
Take but your skirts in hand, and spring; 
And you will soon be with us here, 
A-singing in our skyey sphere!” 


DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


The Wireless Telegraphy Bill lays at rest all doubts upon 
what previously gave rise to a great deal of rumour and surmise. 
It shows that the Government do not intend at present to set up 
a system of their own, but they recognise that certain regulations 
are necessary. ‘Chis is a case in which peop'e cannot be allowed 
to do as they like, for two reasons. One is that two systems may 
damage each other, and it is quite possible that one which 
is ineffective in itself may make another, which might be suc- 
cessful, a failure. The other condition is that the Government 
must be at all times in possession of power to take these 
wireless systems over. It could not be tolerated that they 
should be in private hands in time of war or during great 
national danger. The Government must ensure that in the 
occurrence of such a state of things the wireless telegraphy 
should be of service to them and render no assistance to the 
enemy. 


An experiment of more than usual interest has been under- 
going trial at Palermo during the last year, and forms the 
subject of a report by one of our Consuls. It is the establish- 
ment of a municipal bakery. lor some years past the flour and 
baking trades of Palermo have been gradually getting into the 
hands of a few monopolists, and the civic authorities determined 
to take the matter into their own hands. Having made careful 
preparations beforehand, in the way of buying cereals and 
acquiring ovens and other accommodation, they started in March 
of last year and turned out about 20,000lb. of bread daily. 
Very soon the military emergency ovens were added, and supplied 
11,000lb. more. After that a private flour mill was bought, and 
by working night and day it can turn out about 50 tons of flour, 
and helped by two bakeries can supply the town with 28,ooolb. of 
bread. However, the municipal bakeries found that about 
44,000lb. of bread was the quantity required. It lowered the 
price of bread by 4d. a loaf, and consequently a great triumph 
has been claimed for the system. Critics, however, find two 
faults. In the first place, most of the work is done by officials, 
and hence the labour bill is not accurate. In the second place, 
it is surmised that they have been producing the bread at a loss, 
balance-sheets in these cases not being always final. Perhaps 
after another year or two we may be in a position to pronounce 
a sounder judgment upon them. 








The hot weather has brought some splendid cricl:et with it. 
Never was there a keener contest for the championship, and as 
we write the fortunes of Lancashire seem to be in the ascendant, 
pluckily and gamely though Yorkshire has fought to retrieve her 
early mischances. But the day of cricket is steadily shortening, 
and the month of August is scarcely long enough to witness any 
ereat upheaval of the present form. Individual scores continue 
to accumulate to a most wonderful extent, the latest hero to 
achieve distinction in this way being Mr. Perrin of Essex, who 
on Monday compiled the gigantic score of 295. The bowlers 
might almost have tossed two or three down to let him 
make his three centuries. Jessop, the magnificent, has also been 
totalling up his runs to the tune of over 200, and altogether the 
hard dry wickets, as might have been expected, are yielding a 
rich crop of good scores. 


One day last week the Aeronautical Society, under the 
presidency of General Baden-Powell, at the Society of Arts 
lXooms, was occupied with the discussion of the possibility of 
crossing the Atlantic by balloon. Mr. Charles Harding, the 
well-known aeronaut, gave it as his opinion that the scheme 
ought to be feasible, seeing what our knowledge was in regard 
to the wind currents across the Atlantic. It is not necessary to 
be an aeronaut to know that our prevailing wind is from the 
west, and his conclusion that the aerial voyage should be 
attempted, if at all, from the American side commends itself even 
to the unscientific mind. But should it be attempted? The 
idea is fascinating by its boldness and magnitude. It appeals to 
many of the sentiments that impel man to heroic action; but, 
after all, when it has been done and the great risk successfully 
braved, who is to be the better for it ? 





The National Trust make a further appeal to the nation in 
regard to their proposal for purchasing Gowbarrow Park on the 
side of Ullswater, by describing in detail the beauty and the 
importance of the ground. It is a deer park, stocked with red 
deer, and running up almost from the edge of the lake to the top 
of a 1,500ft. fell which forms part of the rim of mountains round 
the lake. It also includes a large part of the lake itself, or, in 
the language of the conveyancer, “that parcel of land covered 
by water, known as the Lake of Ullswater.” It is pretty 
certain that if this land is not bought to be kept for ever open 
and wild it will become a building site, and that part of the lake 
shores will be transformed to villas and “ grounds.”’ The net 
result will be very disastrous to what is almost without a rival 
among the natural beauties of England. There seems very good 
reason for entertaining the idea of obtaining some aid from 
Government for such an object. 


The limits of fish life are not known. But it seems pretty 
certain that, as the salmon shows astonishing variations and 
possibilities of growth, so other fish may live to considerable 
ages, even in captivity. Some striped bass have been living for 
ten years in an aquarium, and we believe that the electric eels 
are among the oldest piscine inhabitants of the reptile house at 
the Zoo, where one of them has been for more than fifteen years. 
Cases of carp which lived to be a century old are repeatedly 
quoted, and he would be a bold person who would deny to 
a Whale the possibility of living to be a couple of centuries old. 
Whales are sea mammals, and not fish, but their life is very much 
the same in its general conditions. It is said, on the other hand, 
that fish which have cold blood live with a much smaller expen- 
diture of vital force than whales and cetaceans, which have warm 
blood. 

The result of a few days’ fishing from a rectory garden in 
the very heart of Winchester city, shows to what an extraordinary 
size trout will grow in a rapid chalk stream where there is 
abundance of food of the coarsest kind. Everyone who visits 
Winchester knows how various mill streams run through the 
middle of the old Wessex capital, and under the High Street, 
where they are crossed by picturesque bridges. Into these 
rivers kitchen drains and other means of purveying food run; 
and on one bank there is a fish-preparing yard, whence a good 
deal of fish offal is said to find its way into the river. This 
‘urban length” of the Itchen is inhabited by monstrous trout, 
of which a visitor once remarked that he was afraid that one 
might, perhaps, jump out of the river and bite him! About a 
dozen have recently been caught irom the rectory garden, not 
with the fly, but (in one case) with bits of fish refuse, such as 
they were in the habit of eating. The largest weighed over 
11lb., and it is believed that one is lying under a bridge weighing 
probably little less than 2olb. 


The increase of the common buzzard is a very gratifying 
result of bird protection. Most oi the county councils have 
protected this bird, and it is a great pity that the other species, 
such as the rough-legged buzzards and honey buzzards, do 
not universally share the same benefit of the law, even if they 
ate mainly migrants. It is computed that in the counties 
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of Wales there are now known to be 130 buzzards’ eyries, at or 
near which they breed every year. On Dartmoor and Exmoor 
they are also increasing, while on a large percentage of the 
Scotch deer forests, and on some moors, they are left unmolested. 
It is probable that they kill a few young grouse when in the 
“poult” stage. But otherwise their food is almost entirely 
either carrion or small mammals. They are particularly partial 
to rats, moles, and young rabbits; but they also eat frogs, 
slow-worms, lizards, and even earth-worms. 


THE MOON AND I. 
The young Moon laughs at the world to-night, 
And scatters her dancing beams. 
The tips of her fingers are clean and bright, 
Her face is a lake of dreams. 
My heart is so happy, I blow her a kiss. 
There is nothing a-miss—there is nothing a-miss. 
The Moon is in tears. }Her sorrowful eyes 
Are hid in a misty shroud. 
She whispers her grief to the comforting skies, 
And welcomes a passing cloud. 
Her troubles will pass, she has friends in the sky. 
I am also in tears—and the world hurries by. 
Us OA Be By 


Not for a long time have there been two successive years so 
unfavourable to all entomological pursuits as last year and the 
present, so far as it has gone. ‘There is plenty of evidence that 
the science of entomology, of which the multitude speak, with an 
American irreverence, as “ bug-hunting,” is appealing to a con- 
tinually increasing portion of lovers of the open-air. It isa pursuit 
which adds innocently to the interest of days spent in the 
country, and it is specially unfortunate that just at the time 
when its interest is beginning to be widely appreciated the fates 
should deal so unkindly. The growth of the food plants of the 
larve of most of the lepidoptera has been retarded by the cold 
nights of the early summer, and the insects themselves are 
correspondingly late in appearance; but the second half of the 
year has opened with better weather and better promise. 


If anything were needed to justify British sportsmen in their 
attempts, often repeated, to establish the Virginian quail in this 
country, sufficient arguments would be found in an article on this 
bird in Baily’s Magazine. It has an enormous range in North 
America, from a very high latitude in Canada, right down to 
South California on the west, and Florida on the east. All over 
this great area it is the same in species, but differs very greatly 
in size. Those in the extreme south-east and south-west are 
hardly larger than our quail, while in Virginia the bird is nearly 
as large as a partridge. But wherever found it gives the perfec- 
tion of old-fashioned sport with dogs. The coveys lie very well 
to the point, and fly very fast when put up. They then scatter, 
and give excellent sport to anyone who possesses good dogs. 
The existence of these quail is the reason for the great demand ior 
good pointers and setters in the United States; they can only 
be shot over dogs. Consequently the American sportsmen are 
always ready to buy British blood to add to their kennels. The 
American quail does more than anything else to keep pointers 
and setters in existence. 

At this season the intense heat makes all of us think of 
beechen boughs and the blue twinkling sea, even if we are able 
at week-ends to escape from the fag and noise and dust of the 
town and come back regenerated from our golf or our yachts; but 
how much more oppressive must the heat be to those poor little 
overcrowded East End waifs whose choice is between a street 
like a furnace and a room like an oven. No greater benefit can 
be done to humanity than to carry these smail people once in a 
while far away from the smoky cities and give them a day’s 
pleasure under what our poet, Mr. Bridges, calls ‘clear skies and 
debonair surroundings.” Such a service has been rendered by 
our contemporary, the Daily Express, whose Fresh Air Fund is 
one of the best institutions of the kind that has ever been 
invented. By its agency no fewer than 1,040,000 impecunious 
young Londoners have had their day in the country; and as the 
system now has been applied to Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, and all the other great towns, its range of usefulness 
is greatly increased. Properly managed, it is a very cheap 
entertainment, as the cost only runs to gd. a day per child, and 
a party of 600 can be dealt with for £24 6s. We wish ou 
contemporary luck and a prolonged term of usefulness. 

The re-election, for his eighth term of office, of General 
Porfirio Diaz to the presidency of the Mexican Republic is well 
worthy of remark in consideration of the generally transitory 
nature of the Governments of South American Republics. 
Mexico, to be sure, isin the northern section of the continent, 
but the mixed Latin and Indian character of its population 
naturally associates it with the republics of the South. Previously 
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to the first election of President Diaz the magnificent country of 
\lexico had suffered perhaps more bitterly than any of the other 
epublics from internal revolution and attempts at spoliation 
rom outside. Since his first election, so long ago as 1876, 
eace has been virtually undisturbed, owing to the wise firmness 
f his Government and the increasing checks offered to the 
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HE strange game an active sea-angler hooks in the 
field of the leaping tuna, in the Santa Catalina channel, 
is of more than passing interest. I have known an 
angler, who preferred the quiet sport and philosophy 
of Isaak Walton, to hook a whale 6oft. long. He was 

sling behind a yacht when several of these monsters came up 
tern, and his hook became firmly caught in the back of one. 








A LADY'S: CATCH, 


In all probability the whale did not discover it; in any event, for 
afew brief seconds the angler played the leviathan of the sea 
with a 160z. rod, 
and, in the lan- 
guage of one of 
the crew, ‘“‘he met 
the whale and he 
was his’n.” The 
action of this 
school of possibly 
five or six 
California Gray 
whales was 
more than 
singular. They re- 
mained by _ this 
yacht, which was 
b-calmed for seve- 
tei hours, swim- 
ning about her, 
S) near that they 
could have been 
t uched with an 
c.rat times. They 
ized the bottom, 
ied, orattempted 
lift, the hull, 
d spouted so 
»se to the yacht 
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DEVIL-FISH, SIX1EEN FEET ACROSS. long, 
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powers of discord by the spread of the telegraphic and railway 
communications. Much English money is invested in the 
beautiful and opulent land of Mexico, and perhaps the majority 
of the investors do not fully realise how much they have cause 
to bless the name of the really great man who has been once 
more elected head of the Mexican Government. 


ANGLING GAME. 





BIG ANGEL-FISH CAUGHT AT SANTA CATALINA. 


that the effluvium was very disagreeable to the somewhat 
demoralised crew. Close to the shores of the island of Santa 
Catalina an angler was trolling for yellow-tails, when his bait 
was taken by a black-fish, a cetacean about 15{t. or 20ft. in length. 
The animal leaped into the air when hooked, and was played 
by the startled angler for a moment; then it made a rush, 
and carried off 6o0o0ft. of good line, as a souvenir of the 
most ‘“‘strenuous” play the angler had ever experienced. 
Another angler 
hooked a young 
black-fish, or orca, 
estimated at 8it. 
in length, and 
played it some 
minutes. He 
thought ultimately 
he could have 
landed it had he 
known what the 
game was, but 
until it leaped it 
was supposed to 
be a big’ shark, 
A cetacean ——-a 
dolphin—was 
finally ianded by 
another angler, 
which took a 
sardine bait. It 
was examined by 
aa ° e the writer, and 
was about 5ft. in 
length, of a dark 
slate colour, with 
bottle-like 
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bills; in fact, it was a_ bottle-nose 
dolphin, one of the small cetaceans. 
The big orca has been hooked several 
times in this vicinity, the schools being 
not uncommon, and at times the water 
iscovered with them. These cetaceans 
are beautifully marked with pure white 
spots, which form a sharp contrast 
against the black prevailing colour, 
These orcas are very friendly, some- 
limes too much so, approaching boats 
fearlessly. On one occasion one followed 
a boat inshore, doubtless in curiosity, 
or taxing it for another orca. The 
Northern orca, which has a tall dorsal 
fin, is a Savage creature, attacking 
whales and sea-lions, several often 
together killing a large whale by tearing 
away its lips and tongue. 

In fishing in these Southern 
Californian waters, sea-lions, which are 
protected, sometimes become so tame 
that occasionally one is hooked. The 
writer at times has found it almost 
impossible to keep a line baited, a sea- 
lion lying in wait taking the bait as 
soon as it reached the bottom, removing it so deftly that to 
hook it seemed an impossibility. One day a sea-lion was 
hooked by the writer close inshore, and for a brief time was 
played successfully with a twenty-one thread line ; and had the 
queer game kept out to sea in deeper water, its discomfiture 
might have been completed in less than an hour. Its first 
run was directly out, but finding that it could be stopped, it 
turned and wound in and out among the moorings of small 
boats, and broke the delicate line. A boatman hooked one and 
played it considerably longer, the animal towing the boat 
across the bay at a lively rate. The excursions of these 
animals are fatal to the fishing, at times driving away the bait 
and large game fishes, coming in troops and schools, gambolling 
within a few feet of the boats, and playing havoc with the nets 
of professional fishermen. 

Once when the writer was fishing with a veteran angler 
on the west side of the island, he expressed the opinion 
that as the latter had had no strikes for some time his 
bait was gone. The game was black sea bass, which had 
been biting at the line very freely. The old angler pulled in, and 
the line came up evidently with a mass of kelp upon the hook. 
There was no struggle, no rush, merely a heavy drag or pull, 
and, when the hook reached the surface, there, comfortably 
hooked, was a huge angel-fish, a not missing link between the 
sharks and rays. This lethargic creature—the most despicable 
of game—had taken the bait into his capacious mouth and 
swallowed it without attempting to move away; hence the 
angler was not aware that he had a strike, much less a fish 
which weighed at least 1oolb., fairly hooked and waiting patiently 





LARGE SUNFISH. 
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GULLS TAKE THE BAIT AT TIMES. 


to be drawn in. The angel-fish has very little resemblance to 
the ideal angel, being a hideous combination of ray and shark, 
The side fins are enormously developed into seeming wings, 
giving it the appearance of a ray when lying on the bottom; 
but it is very sluggish, lying flat on the sandy bottom, so 
resembling it in colour that it is difficult to distinguish it from 
its surroundings. The angel-fish is the antipodes of a game 
fish, in form, feature, and disposition. This singular creature 
swallowed the angler’s hook, and was, perhaps, enjoying a siesta 
when rudely aroused and hauled in, declining even to protest 
when the boatman gaffed it. 

Some anglers have a penchant for deep-water fishing, where 
they take groupers and rock-fish in 5ooft. or 600ft. of water on 
the various banks. In the indulgence of this somewhat doubtful 
sport many curious catches are made, none more so than the 
big deep-sea octopus, or devil-fish. The water is so deep on 
these fishing grounds that a heavy sinker is employed, and the 
line is hauled in slowly hand over hand. On one occasion the 
line came in heavy, but with none of the tugs or jerks which 
generally accompany a legitimate catch; yet game of some 
kind was there. Up it came, and when near the surface the 
fisherman glanced downward, to see a dark, mottled, undefined 
mass. Another pull, and up shot a livid, coiling, twisting arm 
that seized the boat with the strength which dozens of suckers 
eave. It was so long, so powerful, withal so uncanny, that the 
men were demoralised; and as another and another arm came 
sweeping upwards they grasped oars and struck at them. But 
this did not suffice. A long, dun-coloured, tentacle-like finger 
would wind about the oar and hold it; then four or five flashed 
before their eyes, one gliding about the 
arm of one of the fishermen, who took 
out his knife and slashed at the soft 
snake-like things. They disabled several 
in this way, then drew in the line and 
killed the game -—-an octopus 16ft. 
across. The animal had seized the bait 
and had become hooked, and, unable to 
escape, enraged and ugly, had thrown 
its arms about the first enemy it saw 
when pulled up. This octopus was 
almost powerful enough to have drowned 
a man. Its head was nearly as large 
as a man’s fist, its eyes gleamed with 
a green baneful light, and from the 
body radiated eight arms 8&ft. in length, 
armed with suckers, each of which had 
a saw-like surface which could be 
pressed into the soft skin. A more 
disagreeable or demoniac creature 
cannot be imagined than the large 
octopus, an animal well calculated to 
demoralise the average angler. Several 
of these creatures, ranging up to 17ft. 
in width, have been taken here, anda 
number from the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco much larger. The latter when 
hauled up made a desperate fight, and 
were overcome by the Italian fishermen 
after no little difficulty. How large 
the octopus grows is not known. 
Specimens with a radial spread o 
22ft. have been captured in Alaska, 
and the cast of one can be seen 
in the museum of Yale College. Such: 
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n animal, if disposed to display its strength, could easily over- 

power one or more muscular unarmed fishermen. : 

_ That strange and rare fishes wander over the sea is shown 

ly the presence of large fishes on the Californian coast that are 

only common, so far as is known, in the vicinity of Honolulu. 
he singular and interesting opah, or king of the herrings, 


is been brought in several times—a very rare and beautiful fish. 
is rotund, and the specimen observed by the writer must have 
eighed roolb., and was the most beautiful fish imaginable. Its 
wer surface was bright silver, the fins a vivid red, while the 
eitire surface, which was dotted with black spots, appeared as 
toough a delicate, filmy, pink satin veil had 

len drawn over it. Its rarity may be under- 
s ood when it is said that nearly all the 
c.tches of the fish in well-known localities are 
r corded; and in the history of fishing on the 
Southern Californian coast, covering fifty years, 
p obably not over four or five specimens have 
|-en observed. Anglers have attempted to 
c pture it, as it is known to bea hard fighter, 
bit thus far without avail. 

The sunfish, which resembles the opah 
s mewhat in shape, has been occasionally acci- 
d atally hooked here; but it is the antipodes of 
: opah in personal attractions; indeed, a more 
agreeable creature than the sunfish, or moon- 
fi h, as it is also called, cannot be imagined. 
S me wag has described it as a fish built by the 
n le and cut off in sections to suit the angler. 
I: might be said to be all head and no tail, as 
the body appears to be cut off directly behind 
the fins, the tail being represented by a rim of 
muscle or flesh, which can be moved back and 
fo:th, but is of very little use as an organ of 
motion. No more helpless creature than the 
sunfish can be found; slow of motion, with a 
very small mouth and curious porcelain-like 
tecth, feeding upon jelly-fishes, spending most of 
the time upon the surface, basking in the sun, 
it appears to be one of the most useless of all tlic 
inhabitants of the sea. It attains a vast size. One 
harpooned by a friend of the writer was so huge 
that when it settled down the men were fearful 
that it would haul the boat under water; asit was, 
it broke the heavy rope and escaped. The move- 
ments of the sunfish are so slow and cumbersome that the writer has 
captured one by running a boat-hook into its mouth. It struggled 
for a few moments, then apparently gave up. One of the largest 
specimens ever caught was taken in the Santa Catalina channel, 
two years ago. It was harpooned, and, owing to its enormous 
size, made so powerful a resistance that it required the combined 
efforts of several men to overcome it, and with much difficulty it 
was towed inshore. It was impossible, with the facilities at hand, 
to weigh it; but its weight was probably between 4oolb. and 
soolb. Another caught here was i1ft. in length, and the one 
described as escaping was estimated to weigh over 1,0o00lb. In 
fishing offshore here, the writer has seen these quaint fishes 
swimming about his bait, slowly and deliberately, like mimic 
constellations. The body is covered with a thick slime, or 
mucus, and at night this is sometimes luminous, or phos- 
phorescent, the fish appearing like a real moon in the water. 

One morning, when fishing near shore, a school of white 
sea-bass charged in, driving a school of squids. The latter werc 
Sit. or so in length. 
The bass literally 
drove them upon 
the rocks, and the 
boat was filled 
with the uncanny 
creatures, hooked 
up with a_ boat- 
hook. Sharks 
often interfere with 
the sport on these 
fishing grounds, 
but not so much 
as one would 
imigine at an is- 
land twenty odd 
miles out to sea. 
In August ,the 
large hammer- 
head sharks come 
in, and are occa- 
sionally hooked, 
generally taking a 
fis. from the line 
as it is hauled up, 
ard then begins 
a strenuous Copyright 
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struggle. So far, a r2it. or 15ft. shark of this kind has not been 
taken with tuna tackle, but the writer has taken a oft. specimen 
witha hand-line. Thisshark, with the peculiar hammer-like pro- 
jections, is a hideous creature. Large menacing sharks, some 


15ft. to 18ft. in length, are caught in these waters—the blue and 
white sharks ; and this season a swivel-tail shark, 15ft. in leneth, 
was brought in. When gaffed, it made a vicious attack on the 
fisherman with its tail, that is nearly as long as its body. 
Besides this large and extraordinary game, the angler 
will sometimes hook sea-birds and divers, especially in winter. 
The writer has played one, thinking it a fish, when the bird 





rose alongside, and was taken in to be unhooked and released. 
An amusing sight is to see a gull dart down, as they sometimes 
do, take a sardine or bait, and rise into the air with the hook, a 
situation calling to mind one of the pictures in Punch of years 
ago, in which the frog bait of an angler has come inshore, 
climbed the bank, and sits complacently beside him. The tide 
has risen to his knees, and ail he catches is a severe cold. 


MR. MILLER- | 
HALLET?’S F$ERSEYS. 


HI beautiful Jersey cattle which we illustrate to-day 
would under any circumstances justify an enquiry into 
the manner in which they had been reared. The herd 

at Goddington is 

well known = all 
over the country, 
and has many of 
the most remark- 
able animals seen 
in exhibitions dur- 
ing the last seven 
years. Mr. Miller- 
Hallett pursues a 
method in regard 
to his cattle which 
we have consider- 
ably advocated in 
our pages. . He is 
strongly of opinion 
that it isanentirely 
wrong policy to 
force the Jersey in 
order to get her 
ready for the show 
season. Some 
herdsmen are very 
much addicted to 
this. They will 
treat the Channel 
Islands cow 
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precisely as if she were a shorthorn or Aberdeen-Angus, and 
think it is impossible to exhibit her 


maximum amount of flesh. The 
result 1s often very disastrous to 
their masters, who see the beautiful 
cows, for which they have paid high 
prices, become mere butcher’s 
animals, and not very good at that. 
Anybody who has paid attention to 
the history of these cattle and the 
exhibition of them will be able to 
bring to their mind many examples 
of the kind of thing that we are here 
describing. Now at Goddington an 
exactly opposite course is pursued. 
The herd is not coddled or pampered 
in any way, but as far as possible 
left to natural conditions. The 
young stock are turned outin May, 
and allowed to run wild during night 
and day, with the result that their 
constitutions are hardened, and they 
are splendid material to work upon 
when the time comes. They are not 
rankly fed even then, as the soil is 
thin and poor, with a chalk subsoil. 
Mr. Miller- Hallett does not consider 
this at all an obstacle to the breeding 
of Jerseys, but rather a help towards 
his success. He gives his animals 


very little cake, as he is sure that doing so tends to make them 


until she has put on the 
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‘‘meaty,” and rather for the butcher than the dairy. 
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island, as we have often pointed out, the food 
of the Jersey is by no means rich, and genera 
tions of this cow have been brought up in thy 
frugal manner customary with owners of the 
peasant class. 

Far from being allowed to roam over 
rich fields of clover, as too often happens on 
an English estate, the Jersey at home is 
tethered, and not allowed much range over 
a pasture that at the best is not a rich one, 
Between this treatment and the yield of milk 
there must be some connection, because ever, 
practical dairyman knows that there is a point 
in feeding which, if passed, spoils the animal 
for the milk-pail, and causes her at once to 
put on flesh. Mr. Miller-Hallett’s view is 
that ‘Jerseys, like donkeys, thrive best, and 
are freer from disease in the  pulmonaiy 
organs, on hard, dry soils.” At Goddington 
the yearlings get nothing but grass when 
they are out at pasture, and very little hay 
in winter. The owner of this herd has, 
during his experience, bad occasion to change 
some of his opinions and some of his 
methods. Like a good many beginners, he 
at first thought that a good herd could best 
be formed by the expenditure of money; 
that is, he went to the most notewortiiy 


sales in the country and bought the very 
: ) 


best animals that he could think of, those that were always 


winning prizes 
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good herd is not formed in this way, nor is it formed 
simply 
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by milk records or appearance. Dr. 
Watney and others, who have given most 
careful study to the question, are of opinion 
that the point to be aimed at in breeding 
Jerseys is to get a cow that has nothing bad 
to cast back to. 

3reeding is a scientific process, and, 
if thoroughly carried out, would be almost 
certain in its results. When a_ cow, for 
instance, produces a calf that turns out a 
bad milker, it is practically certain that 
she is reproducing the bad qualities of an 
ancestor, who probably won prizes at shows, 
hut was of little use in the dairy. The way 
to get rid of that is by a careful study o! 
pedigree and the elimination of all cows that 
have had ancestors not noted as milkers. The 
cows, then, should each have yielded well, and 
the bulls should have been from cows notable 
for their milking qualities. Of course, this 
necessitates incessant care and trouble, and 
the constant examination of pedigrees with 
far more particularity than is generally 
bestowed upon them; but the result is wort 
it, and we were glad to find that th 
opinion is entirely endorsed by Mr. Mille: 
Hallett. 

His present belief and practice is t 
ignore mere appearance and milk yield unles 
they are combined with what he cal: 
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“family.” His selections and matings 
are purely on “ family” lines, and he 
is a firm believer in, and advocate of, 
the theory that only by studying the 
history and family qualities of the 
heifers and bulls is it possible to ensure 
(ull and lasting success. The position 
he has gained in the Jersey world is 
the best justification that can be offered 
to his belief. He began with the ambi- 
ion of getting absolutely. in the first 
ank, and it is not too much to say that 
ie has reached the goal to which he 
set out. 

The herd at Goddington has been 
n existence for about seven years as 
in exhibiting herd. Long before that 
‘ery good Jerseys were kept for dairy 
purposes, but the business of breeding 
ind rearing them for exhibition was not 
aken seriously in hand. In forming 
he herd recourse was not only made to 
he best herds in our own country, but 
o those in the island. In fact, Mr. 
\iller-Hallett has not confined his 
xertions to home at all, but some 
years ago he offered for competition 
n Jersey itself the Goddington Purse, 
alue £42 Ios., for the best bull with 


ive of his progeny. It was an original idea of his own, but it 
aught on immensely, and served as a great encouragement to 


he island breeders, 
o much so that the 
States of Jersey fol- 
»wed the example, 
and offered still 
ger prizes under 
<imilar conditions, 
their object being, 
of course, to keep 
ihe best sires on the 
island. Among the 
animals purchased 
for Goddington in its 
early days were some 
from Havering Park, 
\ston Clinton, Lord 
Rothschild’s herd at 
Tring, and the herd 
at Watney House. 
At the dispersion of 
such famous herds as 
those that used to be 
kept by Mrs. Cyril 
Greenall, the late 
Lord Braybrooke, 
and Colonel M‘Cal- 
mont some of the Copyright 
best were obtained. 


In the early bulls were Duke of Rosedale (No 
imported from the island, and Free Stater 
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Mr. Miller-Hallett has been in the habit of 
paying annual visits to Jersey, where Mr. Perre, secretary 


to the Island Society, 
has helped him to 
make purchases of 
the various cows that 
have been added to 
the herd. 

While he has been 
in possession of the 
Jersey herd, Mr. 
Miller - Hallett has 
had a most careful 
milk record kept, and 
the results go far to 
justify those admirers 
of the Channel 
Islands breed who 
assert that even for 
milk the Jersey is a 
very desirable breed 
to keep. In 1903, fer 
instance, sixteen 
cows that had been 
in the herd all the 
year, ending 
December 31st, 
produced a_ daily 
average of r1glb. of 
milk, or, roughly 


speaking, close upon two gallons. The average of each cow per 
year is nearly 600 gallons. If this be compared with the 


standard of a good shorthorn herd, it 
will be found not to fall very far short 
of it, and some of the cows did extra- 
ordinarily well; 7,500lb. a year was 
exceeded by several of the cows, and 
only one fell very low. Of course the 
average was slightly smaller of the 
cows and heifers that came into the 
herd during the same year, but still it 
was sufficiently high to justify the 
encomiums passed on thesecattle. This 
is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
the cows have a splendid show-yard 
record. It is always much more 
difficult to work up to a high standard 
where exhibition points have to be con- 
sidered than where the production of 
milk is the only object aimed at. But 
many of these cows have had a very 
distinguished career. The bull Jolly 
Peter, for example, during the present 
year has very highly distinguished him- 
self. He was first at the Royal and 
at the Somersetshire County Show, and 
third at the Bath and West, Essex, 
and Oxfordshire Shows. The cow 
Lottie at the Oxfordshire was second 
and reserve for champion, and second in 
the Bath and West. Regina Sultana 6th 
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has done well so far in all the milking trialsto which she has been 
sent. Speckled Hip 2nd, whom we show leading in a group of 
three cows, was second in the Royal Counties, and was awarded 
the same place at the Royal. But some of the best have not been 
shown this year. Such records speak for themselves, and yet, if 
the truth be told, they are not altogether satisfactory from 
the point of view of those actuated by a desire to improve 
the English breeds of cattle, because, if closely studied, they 
show that the owner of a herd must go in too much for the 
production of more or less artificial points. The real test of a 
milking cow is the extent and manucr in which she fills the 
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milking-pail; and if the standard of points at present in vogue 
does not enable the judges to fix upon the most effective and 
useful animals in the dairy, then they should be revised again 
and again until this object be accomplished. For this sermon 
almost any herd in the country would serve for as good a text 
as any other, yet it will have to be preached with pitiless reitera- 
tion until the time comes when revolution can no longer be 
avoiled. The fate of the Park Royal Show, both in its perma- 
nent and in its migratory form, is one of the penalties inflicted 
for the avoidance of the useful in preference to a so-called 
beautiiul in relation to cattle. 


pP » 7 
IN. THE GARDEN. 
RAISING ALPINE FLOWERS FROM SEED. 

FJ NIE death of the Rev. C. Wolley-Dod has left a deplorable blank in 
the world of flowers. Ile was one of the greatest gardening 
enthusiasts of the age, and his advice on alpine flowers in general 
was eagerly sought, and willingly given. In an exhaustive paper on 
the ‘* Cultivation of Alpine Plants,” contributed by him a few years 

ago to the Royal Horticultural Society’s Journal, is a reference to raising them 

from seed, His worcs may be valued at this moment, when many things for 

‘*Constant succession is necessary, 

the duration of their life in cultivation being, for many obvious reasons, 


the rock garden may be raised in this way. 


which need not be discussed here, far shorter than in their native home. 
Reproduction from seed, where seed can be obtained, ensures the finest and 
healthiest growth, and there is no Letter way of getting séed than in saving it 
yourself. In several cases the fir t hint I have had that a plant has ripened 
fertile seed has been the reccgnition of a seedling near the parent, and _ this 
experience has taught me always to look carefully for seed after the flowering 
of rare specimens. I need no: say, therefore, that I disapprove of the 
practice of cutting off flower heads as soon as they wither ; in some cases the 
seed-head is nearly as ornamental as the flower, but discretion must be used 
even in this, as seedlings of some things are troublesome from their number. 
When ripe seed is gathered, I recommend its being sown at once. It is then 
more likely to come up quickly, an] as all such plants as we grow on rockeries 
are better sown in pans, there is some difficulty in keeping small seedlings 
through the winter. The greatest enemy we have in the process is the 
growth of lichen, the worst being the Marchantia or Liverwort fungus, which 
completely chokes tender growth. A coating of finely-sifted burnt earth on 
the surface, and a piece of flat glass laid over the pan, especially if no water 
is used for them unless it has been boiled, reduces this trouble to a minimum. 

‘*But sowings of choice and rare seed should be carefully watched, and the 
fungus picked off at the first appearance. Many alpines seem never to make 
seed in cultivation, and must be reproduced by division or cuttings. The skill 
required to do this varies greatly with different subjects; where a shoot 
can seldom be found more than jin. long, as in the case of two or three 


hybrid alpine Pinks, the striking needs delicate manipulation. Other things 
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grow very slowly, though not long-lived, and a constant succession from 
cuttings must be ensured. Some of the terrestrial Orchids, such as Bee and 
Fly and Spider, excellent subjects for rockery, we mu-t be contented to 
keep as long as they choose to live, as they seem never to increase in 
cultivation at all, though they may flower well year after year. But there are 
not a few plants which refuse to be tamed, and from the time they are planted 
in our gardens seem always to go from bad to worse, and are never presentable 
in appearance for two seasons together. Of these I may instance Gentiana 
Lavarica and Eritrichium nanum, which, I believe, no skill has ever kept in 
cultivation without constant renewal, and which, perhaps, are never likely to 
repay the trouble of trying to keep them alive on an English rockery. In all 
alpine gardening there will be, even where equal skill is exerted, different 
degrees of success, according to the surround- 
ing conditions ; and it must not be expected 
ay that the same soil and treatment which keep 
100 rare alpines in perfect health at Edinburgh 
will be equally fortunate at Kew.” 


WICKER SUPPORTS FOR HALF-CLIMBING 
Roses. 


Probably all who have planted such 
climbing Roses as W. <A. Richardson round 
a Rose garden with the object of forming 
a boundary hedge, have found some difficulty 
in finding a suitable support for the vigorous 
growths. Iron wire is hurtful, and a cold 
air rushes through hurdles, but an excellent 
support is formed by closely-latticed hurdles, 
which should be as protective as hamper-lids. 
By placing a bordering of these hurdles round 
a Rosery, especially on the north and east 
sides, and then planting Roses against them of 
the type of W. A. Richardson, Gustave Regis, 
Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Wagram, Rosette 
de la Legion d’Honneur, and Corallina, 2 
beautiful feature is added to the garden, 
There are many beautiful Roses that may 
be grown in this way, namely, to form 
low hedges, only that some support at the 
beginning is needful, in order to make the 
most of the growths, and prevent the wood 
from getting injured by frost. 

RANDOM NOTES. 

“COUNTRY LIFE." Rose Dr. Rouges. — We have never 
seen this Rose flowering so profusely as in 
June last, when bushes which had never given a bloom before were bright 
with the scarlet flowers, in which a trace of salmon is apparent. When 
the plant is in fuil beauty it is very striking. There is not what the rosarian 
would cail much ‘‘form” in the flowers. The placing of the petals is 
curious; they seem stuck in and point all ways, but the result of this is a 
flower of much charm. Dr. Rouges is almost an evergreen Rose; the leaves 
are retained throughout the winter, but fall off as spring approaches. The 
new growth is quite crimson, and the leaves are thick and of a deep green— 

an excellent setting for the wealth of gaudy flowers. 

A Beautiful New Peony.—One of the most beautiful Paonies we have 
Kelway and Son of Lang- 





seen of late years was shown recently by Messrs. 
port, Somerset, before the Royal Herticultural Society; it was named Nellie, 
and is a flower of enormous size, without any of the coarseness that usually 
accompanies bulky dimensions. It is single, and the broad petals would 
cover a dinner plate, the colour satin rose, and the stamens form a golden 
tuft in the centre of the flower. The vigour is not confined to the petal, 
but the huge blooms are held on stems quite 3ft. hig! 

One Reason why Clematises Fail.—lIt frequently happens that Clematises 
fail utterly, and at an exasperating time—just when the flowers are about to 
open. This may be due to the pernicious habit of grafting them, or, as has 


1. 


been suggested in the Garden, by a poor soil. The writer says: ‘* It should 
be remembered that Clematises are gross feeders, and when planted plenty 
of good manure should be worked into the soil deep down, so that the roots 
may find their way to it. They require plenty of water in hot and dry 
weather, and a good mulch of manure in summer is of great service. It is a 
common practice to plant Clematises against the walls of new buildings, and 
too frequently in unsuitable soil. The new bricks absorb a.good deal of the 
moisture from the surface soil, and the plants suffer in consequence. For 
want of proper knowledge some are wrongly pruned, and it is not to be 
wondered at that these are failures. When signs of debility show themselves 
it is well to remove a good deal of the unsuitable soil and replace it with a 
good compost, at the same time taking care not to disturb the roots too much 
in doing so.” 

Strawberries of Improved Flavour.—At a meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society recently two new Strawberries came before the fruit committee, 
one from the famous Strawberry raisers at Bedford, Messrs. T. Laxton Brothers, 
and the other from Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea. Messrs. Laxton named their 
variety Reward, and it is cne that will take a leading place in the future. 
The fruits may be described as of cock’s-comb-like shape, deep crimson in 
colour, and delicious in flavour, This great result has come from crossing 
Royal Sovereign, also raised at Bedford, with British Queen, a Strawberry 
that is still unbeaten for flavour, but, unfortunately, it gives sparingly of the 
luscious fruits. If Reward fruits as well as British Queen, all will be 
well. The Alake is the name of the other variety, This has been got by 
crossing Frogmore Late Pine with Veitch’s Perfection. The fruits are very 
deep scarlet in colour, ribbed, large, and borne in great profusion. 

A New Mock Orange —The Mock Orange, or Syringa, as some country 
people call the Philadelphus, is white with flowers in early June. No 
shrub flowers with such extraordinary freedom as this, every twig and branch 
bending with the weight of a fragrant burden. The Mock Orange can be 
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derected for a long distance before it is reached through this powerfully spicy 


ume, which is unpleasant unless it is wafted through the air. 
inst the house wail is as disturbing as white Lilies in a room. 


species and hybrids are, however, 


o beautiful that any worthy addition to it is welcome. Sit 


A shrub 


practically scentless, and the race 


Trevor 


[. «rence, Bart., of Burford, Dorking, and Mr. Maurice Prichard, Riverslea 


HE writer of an article 
in a recent issue of 
Country LiFe has 
called attention to the 
wealth of interest to 

be found in the study of the 





co tents of our old country 
ch rches; and few articles of 
cl} rch furniture are able to 


sp ik to us so eloquently of 
th: past as the ancient baptismal 
fo. sso frequently to be found 
in ur village churches. 
Standing usually close to 
the south or west door of the 
ch. ch, and thus by its position 
ty; ving entrance by baptism 
ni. the church spiritual, the 


i 

fort is an early object to arrest 
the attention of the observant 
visor; and scattered through- 


out the length and breadth of 
out land are very many exam- 
ple: of pre-Reformation fonts 
tha: often deserve more careful 
attention than is usually given 
to them, even by those respon- 

for their safe keeping. 
»apart from the sentiment 
aroused by the idea of the 
veneration after generation of 
the parishioners who have re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism 
within or by their bowls, many 
of these old fonts are of interest 
to the antiquary and to the art 
student by reason of the story 
told by their structure or orna- 
ment. 

In very many 

the font is the only 


sib] 


Oui 


instances 
structural 


‘\ 


LEADEN 


evidence of the previous 


existence of a church on or near the site uf the one that now 
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contains it, all 
other traces of 
the earlier 
church having 
disappeared. 
Thus, for in- 
stance, the 
very interest- 
ing late Saxon 
font that is 
now in use in 
the handsome 
modern church 
of Kirkby, near 
Liverpool, is 
all that is left, 
above ground, 
at least, of the 
church that oc- 
cupied this site 
at the time of 
the Domesday 
Survey in the 


reign of the 
Conqueror. So, 
also, the fine 


early Norman 
font that, after 
many  vicissi- 
tudes, stood 
broken and 
disused within 
the modern 
parish church 


Wallasey, 


Some of 


ry 
“A Sing, 


FONT, 


LIFf:. 


Nursery, 


Horticultural Society a few days ago, 


maculatus, 


Christchurch, 


IIants, 


showed a 
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new hybrid before the Royal 


It was named Philadelphus Lemoinei 


It is quite a break away from existing forms, and the flowers are 


reminiscent of those of a white Lenten Hellebore, with the centre dotted with 


purple. 


charming, 


i> 


\ 


| 
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with lines of scrollwork, as in 
Woollo’s, 


in, St, 
and early Nor- 
man fonts often 
bear signs of 
having been 
rudely carved 
with an axe, 
and the figures 
are usually in 
high relief. 
These figures 
frequently re- 
present hunt- 
ing scenes or 
agricultural 
pursuits, or 
more often, 
perhaps, the 
sculptor has 
attempted to 
depict, in the 
very rudest 
fashion, but in 
a style that 
was easily 
understood by 
the people of 
the time, some 
scriptural inci- 
dent or some 
passage in the 
life of one of 
the saints. A 
favourite 
theme was the 
temptation in 


Newport, 





WITH 


The purple stain in the Philadelphus against the white is very 


The growth is dwarf, erect, and the flowers are in dense spikes, 


Cheshire, but which has recently 
been restored for use in one of 
the subsidiary churches of the 
parish, is the sole surviving relic 
of the church which is known 
from documentary evidence only 
to have stood on or near this 
spot at the time of the Conquest, 
and probably long before that 
event. 

By far the greater number 
of the ancient fonts that remain 
to us belong to the Norman 
period, corresponding in time to 
the latter half of the eleventh 
and the greater portion of the 
twelfth centuries. These fonts 
are usually very massive, rectan- 
gular or circular in form, some- 
times standing on a flat base, 
at others supported on one or 
more pillars. The most fre- 
quent ornament on fonts of this 
period is the arcade, or series 
of semi-circular arches supported 
on plain columns, dividing the 
surface of the basin into a 
number of compartments, which 
were frequently left plain, as 
at Wallasey, or which 
were filled with carved figures, 
as at Kirkby. At a later 
period the arcade consisted of 
semi-circular arches intersect- 
ing each other and forming a 
very effective ornament, while 
square fonts of the later Norman 
age often had the angles of the 
bowl formed by grotesque faces, 
and the body of the bowl covered 
the handsome Norman font 
Monmouthshire. Late Saxon 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS, 
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great coil or plait. 
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the Garden of 
Eden, and the 
Saxon font at 
Kirkby, Lan- 
cashire, bears 
a quaint repre- 
sentation of the 
Serpent coiling 
round the Tree 
of Life, and re- 
garding witha 
malicious leer 
the mother cf 
our race as she 
presents the 
forbidden fruit 
to her spouse, 
who, however, 
does not seem 
particularly in- 
terested in the 
proceeding. 
En passant we 
may notice 
Ieve’s remark- 


able head of 
hair, which 
hangs almost 


to her feet ina 


The early Norman font at Walton-on- 


the-Hill, near Liverpool, bears a representation of the same 


subject on one of its panels, but the details 
are nearly obliterated by ill-usage; while on 
the opposite side is a sculptured group de- 
picting the Flight into Egypt treated in a 
most unconventional manner, for Mary alone 
is seated on the ass, while Joseph walks in 
front carrying theinfant Saviour. Many other 
curious representations of scriptural subjects 
might be mentioned, but space permits only 
of reference to the beautiful Norman font in 
Winchester Cathedral, on two of the sides of 
which are pictured incidents in the life of the 
good St. Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors 
and the ‘* Santa Claus” of our nursery days. 
The panel illustrated shows the saint in the 
garb of a bishop, with a pastoral staff of 
formidable proportions, giving dowers to 
three Saxon maidens, daughters of a poor 
nobleman, and thus enabling them to obtain 
husbands. 

Eieht-sided fonts came into fashion at 
the close of the twelfth century, though the 
church of Llanyblodwel, near Oswestry, 
possesses an octagonal font of very distinct 
Norman type. The architecture of the 
thirteenth century, the period of the Early 
English style, was of a type very distinct from 
the heavy style of the period that preceded 


LONT AT 


it, and most of the fonts constructed at this time were of chaste 
design, with pointed or trefoil-headed arches, «dceply-cut mould- 





OCTAGONAL FCNT A7 ACTON BURNELL. 


ings, and well- 
carved foliage 
that was evi- 
dently copied 
from natural 
objects. A 
very pure ex- 
ample of this 
period is the 
font in the 
church at 
Acton Burnell, 
Shropshire, 
while other 
characteristic 
specimens are 
met with at 
Lanteglos, 
Cornwall; 
Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire; 
and in All 
Sain t-s" 
Church, Lei- 
cester. 
Towards the 
close of the 
thirteenth cen- 
tury the early 


LIT. 


Gothic became 
more florid, 
and passed 
into the style 
known as the 
Decorated 
Gothic, which 
was remark- 
able for the 
elaborate 
nature of its 
ornament, 
which, how- 
ever, was not, 
as a rule, so 
carefully exe- 
cuted as in 
the preceding 
period,and was 
more conven- 
tional and less 
true to Nature. 
Fonts of this 
period are de- 
cidedly scarce, 


though good 
examples 
occur at Pat- 
rington and 
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Hedon in Yorkshire; Wortham, Suffolk ; Ditchingham, Norfo 
and Ewerby, Lincolnshire. 





WALLASEY. 


Decorated Gothic passed insensibly 11 
the Perpendicular style towards the close 
the fourteenth century, and this style c 
tinued in fashion until the close of 1 
sixteenth century. It was marked, in ¢ 
main, by a depression of the arch, 
shallower mouldings, and by a_ profusion 
panel-work ; and, while fonts of the thirteen 
and fourteenth centuries are comparativ: 
scarce, those of the Perpendicular period 
nearly as plentiful as Norman ones. = Thi 
are especially numerous in the East 
Counties, and here they were particulai 
rich with a profusion of statuettes standi 
round the shaft and in panels on the sid 
of the bowl. These figures excited | 
displeasure of the Puritan soldiers of 
Commonwealth, and they were so ruthles 


destroyed that few perfect examples remait 


This appears to have been a time when sy: 
bolism in sculpture was particularly rife, « 
frequent ornaments ou fonts of this pet 

are the cross, crown of thorns, hammer, na 


and other emblems of the passion (Kerry 


Mid- Wales). [ew of the fonts of this peri 


were without some symbolical device, and 1 


vas about this time that armorial beari: 
began to appear on fonts (Holt, Flintshire 





J 


peer 


the arms of the dominant family of the district, or of some 


benefactor of the church. 


an ornament 
of the Perpen- 
dicular period 


(St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury) 
as the _ ball- 


flower was of 
the preceding 
one. 

It will be 
noticed that 
early fonts 
were usually 
of sufficiently 
large size 
to admit ot 
the complete 
immersion of 
the infant, 
which was the 
only recog- 
nised method 
of baptism 
until after the 
Reformation. 
Then, when it 
became custo- 
mary to per- 
form the rite 


The Tudor rose was as character 


NORMAN FON IN S717. WOOLLO’S. 
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by sprinkling, many of the beautiful 
pre-Reformation fonts were turned out 
of the churches and their places taken 
by smail shallow bowls, often carved 
with the initials of the churchwardens. 
Even since the time when these small 
bowls ceased to be fashionable, many a 
fine old font has been displaced to make 
room for a pretentious modern one, and 
the bowls so disused are frequently met 
with doing duty as flower-pots (often in 
the rectory garden), rain-water cisterns, 
or even as pig-troughs! The fine Norman 
font at Walton-on-the- Hill, already 
alluded to, served for many years as a 
seat and mounting stool outside the 
village public-house. The more reverent 
feeling of the last fifty years has led to 
many of these old fonts being rescued 
from such base uses, but it is not long 
since the writer saw the font in a parish 
church used as a receptacle for sweepings 
and waste paper. 

Fonts are, of course, usually of 
stone. A single example is known, at 
Evenechtyd, Denbighshire, of one that 
consists simply of a hollowed-out log of 
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LIFE, 
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wood; and there exist about thirty specimens of leaden fonts, 
of which that at Tidenham, near Chepstow, has been selected 


or illustration. Most of these leaden 


fonts date from the 


Norman period, and the figures vary from high to low relief, 


but are usually perfect in their 
moulding. Other examples of 
eaden fonts occur at Wareham 
Dorset) and Dorchester (Ox- 
iordshire). 

In the reign of Henry III. 
it was enacted that all fonts 
should be provided with covers 
that could be kept fastened under 
lock and key, so as to protect 
the consecrated water from the 
influence of witchcraft. At 
first these covers were flat lids 
fastened with a bar and pad- 
lock, but they gradually became 
more elaborate, and finally they 
culminated in the magnificent 
spires of tabernacle-work seen 
over the fonts of many of the 
Suffolk churches and at Ewelme 
in Oxfordshire. In later days, 
many of these covers were de- 
stroyed, often by the wrenching 
off of the fastenings, frequently 
breaking the rim of the font in 
the process. Evidence of this act 
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of destruction is often visible on our old fonts, and where the 
rim is intact we may frequently find the socket-holes that once 


contained the fastenings of the cross-bar. 


In one church known 


to the writer, where these are very plain, they are gravely 


described to visi- 
tors by the parish 
clerk as having 
been intended for 
the support of 
candles during the 
baptismal service ! 

Joun W. ELtis. 


Wood 
Canting. 


OR days we 
had seen 
the cants 

—as the timber 
carriages are 
quaintly termed in 
Yorkshire — pass 
our village inn, 
laden with logs 
8oft. long, and 
oft. or oft. in 
girth. It is pre- 
sumably a tribute 
to his magnificent 


1N 


WINCHESTER 
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horses that the Yorkshireman talks of 
“leading,” and, verily, such child’s play 
are these huge logs to the four horses of 
each cant, that who shall say the term 
is misapplied? We determine to trace 
the giant “sticks” to their erstwhile 
home on the morrow, and, at the same 
time, to discover why the cants always 
travel in pairs. The foreman lodging no 
protest, and giving us a hearty welcome, 
we turn up betimes in the morning. A 
sharp frost set in during the night, so 
that on our arrival at the timber yard, in 
the darkest hour before dawn, we find the 
horses being taken off to the smith’s to be 
‘“‘sharped,”’ for the district is hilly, and the 
roads this morning are like polished steel. 
The ruddy glow of the forge casts a 
cheering light on the frosted trees around 
the smithy, showing weirdly through the 
clouds of sweet steamed breath from the 
horses. The “sharpening” duly per- 
formed, the two cants, with their eight 
horses and half the number of men, are 
now, like Gilpin’s hat and wig, upon 
the road. Nor do we forget that 
rum and new milk, from under the 


thatch of the village inn, is awaiting us, whereby we pay 


our footing. 


Dawn begins to break as we surmount the first hill, a long 
steady pull of two miles. As we cross the plain at the top, 
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above the waking rooks in the 
frost-filled valley below, the sun 
shows dim and red over the 
edge of the black and _ sullen 
moor ahead, which on our last 
visit was smiling with heather- 
bells and humming with the 
plundering bees. Down in the 
valley we can now see easily the 
beck which, in summer, is 
hidden by the wealth of foliage 
now lying wind - drifted and 
frosted under the hedges. ‘The 
wayside flowers which have 
struggled all through this winter 
seem to have at last given up 
the struggle under the stress of 
last night’s frost. But the road 
now enters a wood, one of 
magnificent larches, and soon 
begins to descend into the valley. 
The slipper is put on the wheel, 
and slowly we go down amongst 
the long tapering poles, and near 
the bottom of the hill come to 
the “fall.” On the way down 


we have been exercised to know how the “sticks” have been 
hauled up the steep bank on one side of the road, for the lowest 
standing trees are still a few hundred feet below. The foreman 
tells us they “snig ’em oop,” but not knowing what that 
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mysterious process 
may be, we possess 
our souls in pati- 
ence. However, 
we hope soon to 
learn, as the 
steaming horses 
are now ‘loosed 
out” and vigor- 
ously jingle their 
harness, well fur- 
nished with glit- 
tering brasses, in 
which their 
keepers delight. 
Each cant 
carries a set of 
‘‘three legs,” and 
these are soon put 
into position, and 
with a long pull, 
and a strong pull, 
and a_ horse pull, 
the ropes run 
through the 
blocks, and _ the 
first log is soon 
aboard. Three 
more complete the 
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Joad, and attention is now turned to the other cant. At this 
point the forester of the estate gallops up to see how operations 
are going on. Like all foresters, be is stalwart and jovial, and 
the very glint of his eye tells of the open-air life he delights 
in. He greets us right cordially, and confides in us_ that 
timher-leaders are one of the trials of his lot, as their huge loads 
cut up the rides in the woods to asometimes unnecessary extent. 

But it is now high noon, and the handy-man has made a fire 
of * garcil,” and has improvised seats round about. Nose-bags 
—literal and metaphorical—appear, and man and beast go to 
work in an occupation which forbids much conversation. The 
men’s tins, previously placed amongst the hot ashes, splutter 
and hiss vigorously. Out come ‘sad cakes” and chunks of 
bacon and beef, at which murderous-looking pocket-knives hack 
to some purpose. Up comes the inevitable robin, who never 
fails to flit round the workers in the wood. He knows there 
will be a picking for him after the meal is over, and twitters 
his impaticnce. The pouch goes round, and clays and briars 
soon emulate the fire in producing “reek.” Ly the same token 
tongues are set free, and we are soon deep in woodland wonders. 
The forester, as is his wont at all times, talks about trees, and 
tells us that the present magnificent ‘fall of timber” was planted 
about the time of Waterloo; indeed, a wood a few miles away 
bears that name. He points with pride to a border of self-sown 
Scots fir rapidly springing up on the outskirts of the wood, and 
proceeds to point out evidences of the continual battle going on 
between the moor-edge farmers and the ever-encroaching heather. 
He tells us of much waste land in various parts of England, 
which would pay well in years to come if planted with larch, and 
Says no tree has done so much to fill the pockets of English 
Jandowners as it has. As cases in point, he directs our attention 
to hillsides in his own neighbourhood, bearing miserable crops 
of oak, which he would at once fell for firewood and then replant 
with larch, which here does so well. Planted among the heathe. 
the young trees soon grow away, and, by depriving the former of 
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light, soon kill it off. He discusses what is evidently to him the 
burning question of pruning and thinning, and is evidently in 
favour of the German method of planting the trees so close 
together that the struggle for light soon causes the lower branches 
to die naturally. No expense is thus caused for about fourteen 
years, when, the necessary thinning being made, the larch poles 
produced would cover the expense. We also learn that when 
the larch came to England two or three hundred years ago it 
was introduced as an ornamental tree, and that the then Duke of 
Atholl was the first to dream of its possibilities as a timber tree. 
The courteous forester also tells us of his battles with the feli 
fungoid larch disease, which on many soils attacks the young 
trees, and which up to sow has resisted all attempts to exter- 
minate it. He discusses the question as to whether the spores of 
the fungus can attack a healthy tree or only through a previous 
injury. But he tells us of a new larch from Japan which is now 
being extensively planted, and which shows signs at present of 
being able to resist this particular enemy of the larch. 

But the pipes are out, and the fire being extinguished by the 
application of eight formidable areas of hob-nails, work is 
resumed. Again expressing curiosity concerning the ‘“ snigging 
*em oop” process, the forester consents to show us how it is 
done, selecting for the purpose a large log lying near the bottom 
of the bank. A chain is put round it, and the eight horses are 
tethered toit. We begin now to understand why the cants go 
two together. A forward pull up the hill is impossible, so a 
block is chained to a convenient tree, and the tremendous horse- 
pull at right angles along the road causes the log to plough its 
way up the bank to the roadside. Both cants being now loaded, 
all the eight horses are yoked to one of them, and we quite 
understand the pair system. With much shouting, and many 
rests, the fine team in time bring the first load to the hilltop, and 
then return for the second cant left behind at the foot of the hill. 
On its arrival the team is divided, and we lumber heavily down 
the long slope home, musing the while as to whether timber 
merchants pay double highway rates. But 
the winter sun is setting clearly, the rooks are 
noisily going to roost, and darkness has set in 
before we see the lights of the tiny town in the 
hollow, which the mist is so carefully covering 
up for the night. H. SLATER. 


OUR WOODLAND 
WEEDS. 


OW often during a brief stay in London at 
the height of the gay season, seated on 


one of the chairs in the Park, gazing at the 
passing crowd—that high tide of rank, 
fashion, and wealth flowing past—have I 
longed that some haditaé of the pave- 
man-about-town ” like old 


“ce 


ment, some professional 
Major Pendennis, would sit down beside me and 
who is who,” point 


“é 


enlighten my ignorance, tell me 
out all the great men and distinguished women, giving 
me just the slightest sketch of the life-history and 
chief characteristics of each interesting personility. Such 
a companion would double and treble the pleasure felt by 
an ignorant onlooker at the wondrous spectacle ! 

Now, it seems to me that when town dwellers come 
to refresh their weary spirits amid country sights and 
scenes, they, in their turn, often feel the want of a 
cicerone, of an experienced rustic, to take them in hand 
and guide them pleasantly into the way of observing 
and appreciating many minor details and countless 
unobtrusive features which might otherwise _ pass 
unnoticed, but which would, if grasped, add immensely 
te the enjoyment found in woodland, field, and hedge- 
row. For my own part, I have proved that few items in 
a world which is, after all, agreeable on the whole 
(Voitaire pronounced it 22 monde passable) give me 
so much enjoyment as an affectionate familiarity with 
that exquisite robe of vegetation Nature has bestowed 
upon Mother Earth. That wonderful Mother Earth, so 
old and yet always young—born again every  spring- 


time! 


It is doubtless possible to enjoy, to a certain 
extent, such pleasure ignorantly, without knowing, or 
caring to know, the difference between one leaf and 
another, between one wild blossom and its neighbour ; but 
—as in the caze of the fashionable crowd in the Park—I 
maintain the enjoyment is immensely enhanced for those 
who can look intelligently as well as admiringly. When 
we come to notice, and leve, such humble fellow-creatures 
as wild roses, vetches, and honeysuckle, the time is not 
far distant when we shall desire to know something 
more about them. Therefore it is that this little article 
seeks to share its reader’s summer holiday, and _ to 
introduce him to some of those dear wild weeds which 
for many years have been a joy and consolation to the 
writer. 

Copyright Alas, and alas! by the time of summer holidays the 
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carnival, the heyday beauty of the 
woods areover, It began in March, 
when the daffodils arose in brilliant 
esurrection from the pall of dead 
leaves spread over the earth last 
utumn by the kindly provision of 
Nature. They were followed by the 
reater glory of primroses, starry 
inemones, and heavenly blue 
yacinths; but every vestige of such 
vast beauty has vanished. Each 
raceful hyacinth withered as it stood, 
ndthe rank luxuriance oflater vegeta- 
ion sprang up and hid their decay. 
‘rimrose leaves are, indeed, still in 
vidence here and there, but they give 
o hint of the splendour that was theirs 
ily a few short weeks ago. It is 


nshrined in a few human hearts, to 

e gratefully remembered and rejoiced 

ver many a day in retrospect : 

‘*In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

However, even in late July or 

\ugust we may find plentiful interest 

) the woods. Note yonder cloud of 

ink, where a group of lychnis 

lcssoms hover like a flock of pink 
itterflies over the shorter herbage 





‘his lychnis, or red robin, as it is 
relative 
the better-known ragged robin of 


metimes called, is a n 








ie marshes, and also of the garden 
»wer, Rose Campion; tut the wild 
iossoms have greatly the advantage 

point of colour, for with cultiva- 
‘ion has come a tinge of most 
desirable magenta. All over the 
voods will be seen an elegant, 
lender little plant, about 12in. high, 
ith many long-tubed yellow flowers. 
was named by the old botanists 


ww-wheat, as it was supposed to be 
reatly appreciated by cows, and to 
mpart to milk and butter some of its 
own golden hue; but as they also 
named this woodland plant pratense 
(of the meadows), very erroneously, 
| doubt its value to the dairy farmer. 
In much the same way, one is often 
gravely told that buttercups are so 
dvantageous in pasture-lands, impart- 
ing a rich yellow colour to the butter 
vherever cows graze upon them, 
whereas the actual fact is that 
buttercups are mischievous weeds, 
with acrid juice, and animals avoid 
eating them as much as possible. 
Side by side with the cow-wheat 
is another equally abundant sylvan 
plant or herb—the wood - sage. 
CThorgh not very beautiful in itself, 
the dark wrinkled leaves and spikes 
ol ¢ 





grey-green flowers form avery good 
oil to brighter blossoms. This sage A. Dumas. 
lias been used as a substitute for hops, 
s it possesses something of that pleasant pungency imparted by the latter to 
nalt liquor. Most of our English woods, and especially those in the West, are 
verrun with bilberries, also called whinberries, whortleberries, and sometimes, 
ul court, ‘* whorts.” They are easily recognised by their pale green foliage, 
warf shrubby growth, and dark purple berries, powdered with grey ‘‘ bloom’ 
ke a plum. These little native fruits are often grateful to hot and thirsty 
cramblers amid the hilly fastnesses where they love to grow. In many 
localities they are gathered in large quantities for tarts and jam. A bilberry 
rasty, liberally supplemented with clotted cream, is a justly esteemed dainty 
Devonshire. Now that horticulturists have turned their attention to 
rowing improved blackberries, perhaps they will next try their skill upon 
lis hitherto little-regarded wild fruit, and we may yet feast upon bilberries 
s large as damsons, 

At the edge of our wood, or in a clearing where wood-cutters have been 
usy during the winter, we shall find, standing in serrie! ranks, a noble army 
f foxgloves, surely the most showy and splendid, in individual beauty, of all 
ie summer flowers! Nowhere are they more numerous and luxuriant than 
1 the genial air of Devonshire. Foxglove is Folk’s or Fairy’s glove, and 
e same idea is repeated in the Latin name digitalis | What a stately and 
eautiful spike of blossom it is! How grandly is each drooping bell marked 
nd spotted within! You may look into a hundred, and find each has a 
ifferent pattern. Do the bees appreciate such brilliance and variety as they 
rawl into every one ir search of honey or pollen? It is strange to think 
hat under such beautiful guise as this foxglove is hidden a deadly poison— 
decoction of the leaves and stalks makes a potion that would soon still the 
eating of the strongest heart. Is that the reason Scott associates it with 

nightshade, another plant of baleful influence on humanity ? 
‘* Foxglove and nightshade side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride.” 
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White albino foxgloves are often foun] in a wild state, and are much grown 
to adorn shrubberies and pleasure grounds. Once I happened upon such a 
peculiar foxglove ‘‘ sport,” in which the margin of each beil was fringed 
and serrated, so that it almost encouraged a belief that the seed from which it 
grew must have been fertilised by pollen from a flower of another genus. 

Many of the St. John’s worts are familiar woodland flowers. In olden 
days these plants were greatly valued, being credited with the possession of 
wonderful healing powers, and still more wonderful qudities potent in 
dispelling evil influences. The Welsh peasantry have bestowed on the 
St. John’s wort a name meaning the blessed, and the name Tutsan, by which 
one species is popularly known, is a corruption of the French ‘* Toute saine,” 
all-heal, alluding to the supposed medicinal virtues of the plant. These 
discarded old-world beliefs give to this family a charm enhancing the beauty 
of which time cannot rob them The commonest is the perforated St. John’s 
wort, a pretty plant, with panicles of numerous, rather large, yellow flowers, 
and every leaf is perforated with transparent dots; these, like the leaves of 
almost all the tribe, spring from the stem in pairs, exactly opposite each 
other. 

Although shade is not very favourable to an abundance of bloom thereon, 
straggling branches of the wild rose fling themselves everywhere from tree 
branch to tree branch, studded with a blossom here ard there. It is hard to 
say which is the prettiest, the faintly pink dog rose, par excellence, or the nure 
white rose found in the South of England. There are altogether no less than 
sixteen species of wild roses classified by botanists; but those best known are 
the dwarf burnet rose, with white flowers, so abundant on heathy commons ; 


and the dog rose or ‘ 


‘ briar ” of the hedgerow, the stock on which the garden 
beauties are ‘‘ worked,” thus owing their vigour and vitality to the hardy 
native strain. In Devonshire the trailing white rose grows in all the woods 


and hedges. In other counties a bright red wild rose is more abundant; but 
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we may feel tolerably certain of finding some variety flourishing in any region 
of natural woods. 

Even more abundant than the roses, and infinitely more beautiful, though 
not perhaps so rich in poetical association cr time-honoured sentiment, are 
the hanging, twisting, twining wreaths of woodbine, that cling so affectionately 
to every tree, and having climbed as high as their ambition impels, depend 
thence in rich and fragrant clusters of blossom, as if to declare their gratitude 
for the support involuntarily granted. The first of all green leaves to proclaim 
(often as early as January) the advent of spring, the woodbine does not set out 
its gorgeous display of bloom until summer is well advanced. This is, to my 
mind, the most striking and tropical-looking of English flowers. There 
is something orchid-like in the festoons of oddly shaped curved tubes, 
so handsomely tinted in cream colour and crimson; something redolent more 
of the jungle than of our cool northern woods in the heavy perfume. And 
the plant is almost as much a 
parasite as the orchid in its depen- . A 7 ee 
dence on the stronger vegetation 
for support, although its roots draw 
nourishment from the ground. 

Woods are the favourite haunt 
of ferns and their allies, the mosses. 
In such umbrageous shades grow 
most species to be found in the 
locality, except a few that prefer 
to make their homes in clefts among 
rocks or in the interstices of stone 
walls. Even those people to whom 
wild flowers do not appeal cannot 
but admire the graceful form and 
exquisite tracery of a fern leaf. 
This delightful race of plants 
deserve several pages to them- 
selves, so the consideration of 
their charms cannot find a_ place 
in this short description of some 
of our woodland weeds. 

OcraviA Kk. ONSLOW. 


SHOOTING 
TIGERS. 
IN BURMAH 


URMAH being a 
country which, till 
recent years, Was 
comparatively — un- 
known, the fact that 

tigers are to be found there 
will doubtless come as a sur- 
prise to many otherwise well- 
informed persons. Nevertheless 
it is a fact that tigers are as 
plentiful there as in any 
portion of India proper. That 
one does not hear so much 
about them is due to many 
and obvious reasons. To take ~ 
the first and most important 
of them all. The jungles 
in’ Burmah, always’ more 
extensive and far denser than 
those in India, have not 
been opened out to the same 
extent; hence they still abound 
with pig, deer, and other 
smaller game, which, affording 
a natural quarry to the tiger, 
he is not compelled to reveal 
his presence so openly to 
mankind by préying on the 
cattle of the villagers, as is 
the case in India, more 
particularly in Bengal, where = 4. Horsley Hinton 
tigers are most frequently 
heard of and encountered. Again, in Burmih, on the rare 
occasions of cattle being carried off by a tiger, the villagers, 
assembling in large numbers, sally forth, and, driving the tiger 
off, recover the carcase and consume it, giving no information 
of the occurrence to anyone likely to spread the news. The 
Burman, it must be remembered, is nothing if not a good 
Buddhist, in outward semblance that is, if not in actual fact, and 
will not readily take life, unless it be in war or when engaged in 
his favourite pastime of dacoity. But if at any time he finds 
the dead body of an animal fit to be eaten, he is only too grateful 
to Buddha for having provided him a meal, and devours it 
greedily. 

It occasionally happens, however, that a tiger will make 
prolonged raids on the flocks and herds of some outlying village; 
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and when the villagers have satiated themselves on the flesh 
of as many as they have been able to recover, and further 
destruction means great pecuniary loss, they will seek assistance 
from the nearest white man to kill or scare off the destructive 
beast. It was under circumstances such as these that the writer 
of the notes from which this narrative is compiled received his 
first reliable information of a ‘kill,’ and thus scored his first 
Burmese tiger, the story of whose death is given in the words 
of his destroyer : 

“Some years ago, having recently arrived in Burmah, 
I was stationed at Pegu. Being, like most young Englishmen, 
devoted to sport of all kinds, I was much interested to learn that 
tigers, which I had, so far, only seen inside a cage, occasionally 
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carried off cattle from the neighbouring villages. I made various 
arduous but unsuccessful attempts to obtain a shot at one, and, 
discouraged by repeated failures, had almost given up all hope of 
attaining my object, when one morning the ‘ Ywa Thuggee,’ or 
‘headman,’ of the village of Yemen, some thirty miles distant, who 
had come in to pay his taxes, was ushered into my office. His 
business being disposed of, he said he had a request to make, 
and this was that he might be supplied with a gun or two to kill 
three tigers, which had been raiding the cattle in his village for 
some weeks past and had already destroyed a great number. 
My delight at this information may be better imagined than 
described. Here was the very opportunity I had so long been 
looking for, but never yet had found, in spite of many a weary 
trudge to distant villages, followed by long lonely vigils held by 
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nivht, perched on a tree or platform. It is needless to say that 
] cid not give the man the guns he asked for, but, hastily making 
my arrangements for a few days’ absence from the office, and 
ta ing my rifle with me, I accompanied him back at once to his 
yi age, which we reached that evening. 

‘«We had no sooner arrived than I had ample evidence as 
to he presence of some dangerous animals in the vicinity. The 
yi age seemed as if peopled by the dead. Though but little 
pa : sunset, not a soul was to be seen about. The door of every 
hv was firmly closed, but if a dog barked in an excited manner, 
or . pig squealed more loudly than his wont, instantly from 
wi sin each hut arose the din of loud wooden clappers, gongs, 
to’ toms, and every other hideous sound that the ingenuity of 


m: , woman, and child could produce. This disconcerting noise 
lac -d all that evening, and at intervals during the whole of 
th. night, rendering sleep, or any hope of it, an absolute impos- 
S} ty. 


‘‘Next morning I interviewed my host, the aforesaid ‘ Ywa 
T! ogee,’ and found that here fortune had much favoured me, 
in at he proved to be Mahomedan, and hence not troubled 
wi any scruples in the matter of supplying an old cow or two 
to 2 up as ‘baits’—for a consideration, of course. We soon 


ca: ¢ to an arrangement that he should put out two or three 
h evening, receiving fifteen rupees per head for any that were 
cle. Had the man been a strict Burman, no inducement that | 
co: | offer, pecuniary or otherwise, would have persuaded him 


to ») such a thing, and I would perforce have had to wait for 
the nost ordinary ‘kill.’ 

“Having passed the day as pleasantly as I could in my 
cor ned and uncomfortable quarters, as evening approached I 
we | into the jungle, and superintended the placing of the 
‘bs.’ Then, explaining to the villagers that, with food thus 
provided for them, the tigers were not likely to attack the 
vill: ge, I induced them to go quietly to sieep, and so enjoyed a 
mo:. restful night myself. Early the next morning the man 
dep :ted to visit the ‘baits’ returned with the news that one of 
the “ows could not be found. Making a hurried breakfast, and 
taking my rifle with me, and some men, I started off to seek the 
missing cow. On our way we came across the fresh track of 
three tigers, showing distinctly in the patches of white sand which 
occiisionally crossed our path. The tracks were evidently of two 
full-grown tigers, probably a male and female, and one half- 
grown cub. Arriving at the tree near which the missing 
cow had been tied, we found a piece of broken rope, and saw 
that the grass around had all been beaten down in a circle, 
and stained here and there with blood. Leading from this 
circie, in the direction of the heavier cover beyond, was a 
broad tunnel-like path, freshly made through the. high grass, 
and following this up for some 5oyds. or so, we came to 
very heavy jungle of creepers, prickly pears, and thick bush, 
about 8ft. in height. In the midst of this, and half con- 
cealed from view, was the carcase of the cow; its neck 
seemed broken, and there was a deep wound in the throat. 
Here was a difficulty I had not anticipated, for that the tiger 
might break the rope and drag his ‘ kili’ so far had not occurred 
tome. ‘The spot in which the cow now lay was invisible from 
the tree near which it had been tied, and there was no other 
tree or bush close by on which I could sit and watch the ‘kill.’ 
However, the opportunity was too good to be lost, for I felt sure 
the tiger would return; so, forcing my way through the thick 
growth by which we were now surrounded, I worked round in a 
circle till 1 came upon the hollow stump of what had once been 
atree. It was a mere shell of bark, about 2ft..in diameter, and 
some 5ft. high, an ideal watch-tower from which I could see, yet 
not he seen. I found I could get comfortably inside it, and by 
placing a stool to stand upon, my arms would be free to shoot 
with ease. This stump was only some 15ft. from the carcase of the 
cow, yet so dense was the jungle between that I could not see it 
till | had a lane cut through the tangle of creepers, grass, and 
bush which intervened. Having completed these arrangements, 
I would fain have commenced my vigil at once; but wiser 
counsels prevailed, and, finally, convinced that the tiger was not 
likely to revisit his ‘kill’ till evening approached, I returned 
relu tantly to my tent. 

‘The morning dragged wearily on; mid-day came, and passed 
as s'owly by. At length the afternoon arrived, and about three 
ck, accompanied by two men carrying my rifle, a blanket, 
and the all-important stool, we set out for the stump. By four 
o'clock my companions, having seen me comfortably ensconced 
within my shell, had retired to join the crowd, assembled in the 
Open some quarter of a mile away, and I was now the sole 
human occupant of that vast and gloomy forest, where all around 
wa: still and silent as the grave. Afraid to stand upright, lest 
the ‘iger should sight me as he came, and turn away, I crouched 
low down, trusting to my ears alone to warn me of his approach, 
for surely, thought I, in a deathlike silence such as this, a rat 
cou i scarcely move without being heard. 

‘«An hour or so thus passed, and darkness was coming on 
apae, yet I had not, so far, heard any sound save the gentle 
Tust'ing of the leaves to the light breathing of the wind, which 
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occasionally arose aud quickly died away again. Anxious to 
know the time, I looked at my watch, and had, with some 
difficulty, just made out that it was nearly seven, when, suddenly, 
1 heard a sound like the loud grinding crunch of cracking bones 
a few feet away from me. Taken completely unawares, I nearly 
dropped both watch and rifle in my amazement, but recovering 
myself with an effort, I held my breath, and, slowly raising my 
head, peered through the lane that had been cut. For a few 
seconds, during which I could feel my heart thumping against 
my ribs, I could see nothing. At length, my eyes becoming 
accustomed to the gloom, I was able to distinguish a large shadowv 
forni, with head lowered over the carcase of the cow, and 
then a long tail waving slowly to and fro, its tip some 8ft. or oft. 
from me only. I felt sure the object before me must be one of the 
three tigers, and thankful to find I had only one to deal with, I 
brought my rifle up to my shoulder ready to fire as soon as I 
could select a fatal spot. The animal now raised its head and, 
turning it to one side, stood in an attitude of attention. There 
was no longer room for any doubt. The short fluffy ears, 
huge flat head, and powerful neck were all too unmistakable. It 
was indeed a tiger, and apparently a monster of its kind, for the 
whole outline was now distinct, and in that more than semi- 
darkness, probably looked larger than it was. 

‘“*T was just about to fire at the neck, so temptingly displayed, 
when fortunately | remembered having once been warned never to 
make the slightest movement when a tiger is on its ‘ kill,’ unless he 
is actually engaged in eating, so I refrained. With bated breath, 
and heart beating as if it would burst, 1 stood rigid as a rock, 
watching the huge beast. At last, to my intense relief, the head 
went down again and the crunching was resumed. The next 
instant, aiming just below the shoulder-blades, I pulled the trigger. 
Then came a scene needing an abler pen than mine to faithfully 
depict. A blinding flash lit up the gloom, followed by a darkness 
more oppressive than before. Then a hoarse appalling roar which 
seemed to shake the earth, succeeded by a gnashing of teeth and 
beating of bushes all around and about me, as if a dozen tigers 
were engaged in mortal strife all round my stump. So rapid 
and violent were the movements of the evidently stricken beast, 
and so close did it at times approach my tree, that, expecting 
every moment to be attacked, | seized the dah (a short sharp 
Burmese sword) I had stuck into the stump. In the hurry and 
excitement I grasped it tightly by the blade, cutting my fingers, 
as I afterwards discovered. For a minute or two, which to 
me seemed hours, the commotion round my tree went on, 
then there was a quick rush through the grass, followed by a 
heavy fall, another violent struggle, and all still and silent as 
before. Presently from the village there arose the same 
unearthly din of clappers, gongs, and tomtoms I have described 
before. In vain I shouted for the villagers to come up with 
lights; my voice was drowned in the loud clamour that they 
made. 

““Now as the prospect of getting out and looking for the 

tigerwith a match did not appeal to me—especially as, for all |] 

knew, he might still be alive—I fired off both barrels of my rifle 
in quick succession, and, taking advantage of the lull that this 
produced, shouted again. At length, after what appeared to me 
an interminable time, a large body of villagers carrying torches and 
armed with spears approached, when, to my intense delight, I saw 
the tiger lying dead close to the spot where I had heard him fall. 
My bullet, I found, had entered behind the shoulder an inch tc 
the left of the spine, and made its exit through the chest—a 
mortal wound which ought to have caused death sooner than it 
did. It was a fine full-grown male, of more than average size, 
and heavy withal, for it took ten stalwart Burmans to lift and 
sling him on to a pole. We marched back in triumph to the 
village with our prize, the villagers fairly yelling in their joy, 
and reviling the dead beast for all the mischief he had wrought, 
in language more forcible than polite. 

“‘T had just had the carcase bestowed in a safe place for 
skinning the next day, when some of the men who had been 
loitering behind came running up, and informed me that the 
tigress had followed her dead mate, and was standing in the 
middle of the road not rtooyds. away. Delighted at the news, I 
hurried to the spot, but only to find I was just too late; for the 
tigress, after standing a few moments, bewildered by the glare of 
the torches and the frightful uproar that her appearance had 
created, had dived back into the jungle, which at that particular 
spot came right up to the road. Next morning, having skinned 
the tiger and rubbed the skin well over with arsenic paste, 1 was 
cutting off some portions of superfluous fat that still remained, 
when I noticed a man pick up a piece I had thrown aside, and 
put it in his cloth. Curious to know what he was going to do 
with it, I asked him, and he informed me that his child was ill, 
and tiger fat being considered a most potent medicine, he was 
going to administer it internally. Needless tosay, I deprived him 
of the “drug” at once, explaining why the tiger, though now 
dead, was dangerous still. That night, and for two nights 
following, cows were again tied up, but no more were killed. 
The tigress had evidently moved off, probably to seek another 
mate. C. E. GouLpssury, 
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HE famous castle of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, lies 
two miles inland from the water of Severn. Of all 
castles in England it has been most faithful to its 
lords, the house of Robert of Bristol, which took its 
surname of Berkeley from this castle and lordship, 

having stayed at home at Berkeley long after the lords of all 
other vreat castles had gone wandering from their first homes. 
Old as are the Berkeleys, their castle must have been here 
before them. Those who began its work were a still earlier race 
of Berkeleys, Normans or Frenchmen, one of whom had 
Henry I. for his Royal guest, whilst another wrecked his family 
fortunes by choosing the wrong side when King Stephen and the 
I:mpress were tugging at the kingdom. Out of these trouble- 
some times rose Robert the son of Harding, a Bristol merchant, 
whose purse, plump with the rich Bristol trade, was at the 
service of Henry the son of Maude, who, as King of England, 
confirmed to Robert the castle of Berkeley and its appanages. 
The old Berkeleys were not rooted out of the country-side, and 
lay not far off at Dursley, so the wise Bristol man made alliance 
with them, giving a daughter to their heir, and taking a daughter 
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from them as a wife for his own son Maurice, so that the lat 
Berkeleys descend from both the old and the new lords of t 
castle. It is probable that Robert himself lived on in Brist 
for when that Irish king whom our Saxon history books c 
Dermot MacMorogh came over sea for help against t 
neighbouring kings who had risen against him, he was guest 
Bristol to the great citizen Robert son of Harding. Th 
Robert, with splendid lavishness, built an abbey for his tom 
and there in that abbey of St. Austin he lies by Eve, his wie. 

It will not be supposed that the Berkeleys have b¢ 
undisturbed in their ancient home. Our English history is fu 
of alarums and excursions, and the warriors of Berkeley ha 
seen fortune oppose not once nor twice, and their hall door barr 
against them for generations together. Robert of Berkeley, t! 
Bristol man’s grandson, lost Berkeley for the rest of his life after | 
second coming inarms against King John, and the next generati 
saw it risked again by a Berkeley who joined the barons again 
Henry III., a king whose niece he had married. 

From the chronicle books and books of ‘romances ot 
carries away the belief that the great lords of the Middle Ag 
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lived in their iron 
harness, as did the 
warders of Brank- 


some, but there 
were many 
amongst them 


who loved to live 
softly and were 
eager to excuse 
themselves when 
the King’s writ 
came to summon 
them to go in 
horse and arms to 
the barren dangers 
of the Scottish 
border, or to pass 
the perilous seas 
to France. Such 
were not the 
Berkeleys, for 
until the coming 
of the Tudors 
changed the old 
life of the feudal 
nobles they loved 
war, and knew 
little peace. They 
rode to the wars 
with their young 
sons at their rein, and uncles, brothers, and cousins at their backs. 
Their policy made them side with their order in every rising 
against the Crown, for which reason one lord of Berkeley at least 
died prisoner in a king’s dungeon. If they loved their kings little, 
they loved less the favourites of kings. The Gascon popinjay 
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Piers Gavaston once had Berkeley in his hands, and the younger 
Despenser was lodged in the castle when the queen’s partisans 
rose and pulled down both king and Despensers. 

It was this disaffection of the Berkeleys which brought the 
The wretched King Edward of Carnarvon— 


castle its ill name. 
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a prisoner to the 


brutish men who 
crowned his 
handsome head 
with — hay-wisps, 
and made him 
shave his chin 
from a_ roadside 


puddle—was 
carried to 
Berkeley at last. 


But the baron 
of Berkeley, stout 
rebel as he 
might be, was 
of no mind _ to 
play murderer in 
the scene of his 
own house. His 
mildness, how- 
ever, could not 
save the doomed 
man whom his 
enemies dared 
not let live; so 
Thomas of 


Berkeley was per- 
suaded aside to 
Bradley manor 
house, and the 
king was hencetorward shut up in Berkeley Castle with his 
fate. What dreadful thing befel him is hardly known. Tales 
are told of the wretches who cast dead carcases into the pit 
under his chamber, that the stink of rottenness might break his 
health. But our forefathers were singularly hardy against all] 
manner of stinks, and the poor king lived on, and maybe honed 
on, singing to himself the French love-songs which had beguiled 
his jolly Court. At last the word came to make an end of him, 
and the end came suddenly. Tradition tells that all Berkeley 
village heard his scream in the night, and chroniclers, with 
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hideous explicitness, explain the nature of the torment in which and lived to do the young Edward good service in France, where 
he died. at the head of a great following he fought at Calais, Cressy, and 

Well was it for the lord of Berkeley that he was from home Poitiers, so enriching bimself with his plunders and the ransom 
on that day. When the murdered man’s son came to power and of the I’rench lords captives to his banner that he was able to 
the kingdom, he was not long in following vengeance, and rebuild another of his Gloucestershire castles out of his gains in 
Thomas Berkeley had to face a jury of knights with his plea the wars. But his son and heir carried away from the last 


that he was sick on his bed at Bradley when a king of England battle wounds from which he was never to recover. This lad’s lif 
was being done to death in his castle. He gained his acquittal, had been a soldier’s from his nursery, for he had been mad 


knight when he went with hi 
father to the Scottish wars as 
a little child but seven year 
old. He had lived long enough 
to breed a soldier son to follow 
him, one Thomas Berkeley 
called the Magnificent in th 
Berkeley history book, wh 
fought at home and abroad 
with good fame, and left 
daughter behind him, with 
whom the heirs male of the 
house began the long suits 
which for nearly two hundred 
years made the family hangers- 
on of the king’s courts of 
law. 

During this quarrel the 
towers of Berkeley Castle wert 
again and again the gathering 
point of private feud. In the 
earlier years of the grea 
law-suit, the parties, impatient 
of the law’s delay in London, 
drew their swords to settle 
their differences in Gloucestet 
shire. Beauchamp, the great 
Earl of Warwick, wh 
claimed the castle in right 
of his wife, came up against 
the walls with guns 
and engines, but the great 
stronghold held out whilst 
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the village below bore the 
brunt of war. A generation 
later, a young Talbot being 
c iimant as one of Beauchamp’s 
|, -irs, there was foughta pitched 
ttle at Nibley Green, the 

battle on English soil be- 
-en private men. 

Young Talbot was the 
rd Lisle, son of that Icarus of 
ikespeare’s play, who died 
ide his father the renowned 
rewsbury. <A lad of nineteen 
rs, with some hundreds who 
»wed his cause, he came 
wart the Lord Berkeley and 

ousand men of Gloucester 

Bristol ambushed — by 
ley Green.  Lisle’s force 
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\ broken through and 
t ough by the Berkeleys. 
| le himself fell to an arrow 


a | a dagger thrust, and the 
}) ue ended with running and 
c .sing of routed men. For 
t lawless day’s work no 
a wer was ever rendered to 
t  jawyers, King Edward IV. 
b ine at that time unsteady on 
throne, and having his Copyright 
is full of his own troubles. 
conquering Berkeley, whose family by reason of their law- 
had the good luck to keep apart from those Wars of the 
es which made an end of most of their class, rode out all the 
nges of the white and red, and died a marquess under the 
Tudor king. The place of his death was, however, the 
tuary of Westminster, where he was sheltering himself, a 
ied man who had spent and wasted all within his reach. 
When the law-suit ended, King James I. was on the throne, 
ar.l the days of great barons whose sword helped to make or mar 
kings was over and done. Berkeley Castle was once more to 
see war, but it was the war between King and Parliament. In 


Co sight. 
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rs : : 
those days were made the great breaches in the outer walls which 
our pictures show. The Parliament men held the castle first, 
but were forced to draw off to reinforce their Gloucester garrison; 
so Berkeley came into Royalist hands, and was held for the King 
until 1645, when it was taken after a siege with battering-pieces 
from Gloucester. Sir Charles Lucas, the governor, made some 
terms for his troops, who were allowed to march away weapon- 
less, while the castle was again manned by the men of the Parlia- 
ment. The lords of the castle had kept away from their troubles, 
and only appear again in history when George Lord Berkeley was 
one of those who invited King Charles Il. to his Glorious 
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has lost its screen and gallery, if it ever 
had them. At one end the kitcheu is 
close at hand, a strange six-sided room 
communicating with the old bakehouse, 
the larder, and dairy. At the other end 
are chapel and solar above and _ cellars 
below, the servants’ hall being round the 
corner. 

The great keep of the castle is of 
the Norman period, a rounded and but- 
tressed keep having turrets to it. <A 
staircase is added at the side. In our 
picture of the old walls of the keep will 
be seen the entrance to this stairway. 
Over its door are the windows of the room 
which tradition, greedy for horrors and 
unsupported by authority, has chosen out 
to be the one in which the poor king 
suffered and died. This chamber is 
approached above by the covered way 
of ancient timber-work, seen in another 
of our illustrations—surely as grim an 
entry as may befit the chamber of dark 
doings ! 

Another picture from a point looking 
over the hall ridge shows some of the 


Copyright BANQUETING HALL IN THE CASTLE YARD. o." vast lead roofs over which one may 
travel the four quarters of the castle. 
Ktestoration. A pious, time-serving peer, he had an earldom to The moat has gone, that moat which the second Maurice 


reward his cautious loyalty, and lived to be one of those who 


encouraged William of Orange to make an 
end of the restored dynasty. 

So Berkeley Castle passes out of history, 
to remain one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments of medieval England, a stone history 
book, whose tale begins with the Norman 
work and zigzag mouldings of the keep, 
and goes on to the changes with which the 
desire for house comfort has modernised much 
of the interior. 

The arrangement of this great castle and 
house shows its rank amongst dwellings. The 
old English house of the Middle Ages was, as 
a rule, a hall with a few rooms and offices 
added at either end. At Berkeley the hall 
is but an incident in the plan, one of a range 
of buildings. It is, however, a noble rcom, 
with one Norman wall remaining at one side, 
he other wall being lit by the square-headed 
windows of later date, which are well seen 
in our picture of the hall from the yard. 
The very remarkable form of the archway of 
the porch is shown to the left of these 
windows. The tower on the right is for the 
newel stairway leading to the solar chamber 
and chapel. The chapel with its fifteenth 
century work is preserved, and has the upper 
chamber with a fireplace, to which the lord 
of Berkeley came from his own room to hear 


the divine office in seigneurial comfort and dignity, looking 
down through the mullions of a screen. The hall at Berkeley 
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of Berkeley deepened by bringing 


g¢ water in sluices about the 
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castle from diverted streams, which flowing into sluices gave 
Berkeley eels, flounders, and plaice. \Where it flowed are green 


slopes of grass shaded with trees. This 
same Maurice is said to have made walks 
and gardens, and under the rule of his 
descendant, Lord Fitzhardinge, Berkeley 
is still beautiful with walks and gardens, 
as will be seen by our picture of the 
terraced walks in which banks of sweet 
flowers caress the old age of those menac- 
ing walls. The bowling green, flanked 
by yews clipped into half-human_ gro- 
(esques, which must make them ugsome 
company in the twilight, invites most 
pleasantly to the ancient game, to be 
played here in all its graveness amongst 
surroundings that forbid the later follies 
of lawn tennis or croquet. 

Beyond and about the gardens and 
terraces lies the park, to which Queen 
Elizabeth came to shoot the red deer, 
in one of those splendid progresses so 
honourable and so costly to the subjects 
favoured by her presence. How many 
another sovereign has been here may not 
be reckoned. The first and third Heurys 
and King John were assuredly here long 
before King Edward tasted such terrible 
hospitality within the walls. 

Remote and beautiful, may the day 
be far off in which Berkeley shall be 
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besieged by the aimless tourist, bored with antiquity, and wearily 
ticking off famous names in his guide-book. Yet it is strange 
to think how many to whom Ehrenbreitstein, Chateau Gaillard, 
or the castle of St. Angelo are familiar sights have neither seen 
nor called to mind the castle of Berkeley by the Severn. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


7 HE love of making pilgrimages appears to be increasing 
in the human race. In mediaeval times it was usually 
to the shrine of some saint that the wanderer directed 

is footsteps, and he appeared to derive 

. peculiar comfort from pouring forth 

is orisons at the same place that had 

een occupied for a similar purpose by 
yne holy man of old. To-day we 
robably have less belief in holiness, 
nd hero-worship has taken a new form. 
here is scarcely a place in the land at 
vhich a literary man has lived that 
is not become the objective of many 
<cursions. More particularly do the 
inericans, when they come to this 
uuintry, make it a point to “do,” in 
ieir own slang, the places that have 
en rendered noteworthy by the resi- 
ence of genius. Some authors have 
en particularly singled out as the 
ject of these attentions. Tennyson- 
ndis that portion of Lincolnshire which 
yutson the little parish of Somersby, and 
) it some thousands of literary pilgrims 
me every year, to the unfailing sur- 
ise and astonishment of the excellent 
ricultural people who at present live 
ithin the walls that once contained 

)r. Tennyson and his family. Dickens 

another author whose every footstep 


is been traced out, and there is 
arcely a building or a_ house to 
which he is known to have given 


attention that is not marked down now 

r the benefit of hisadmirers. The inns 

» mentioned, such as the Great White 
Hlorse at Ipswich or the Maypole at 
Chigwell, are much frequented by those 
who believe his works scarcely second to 
thoseof Shakespeare. Curiously enough, 
the personality of Thackeray never 
seems to have evoked idolatry of this 
kind. Very few people think of visiting 
the places sanctified by his presence, 
save it be that here and there an ad- 
mirer who has delighted in Pendennis 
is tempted thereby to linger amid the 
shadows of the dark old Temple and 
draw pictures of what George War- 
rington might have been. Scott, on the 
other hand, as was quite natural, has 
made the fortune of railway companies 
by the attraction that his genius still 
possesses. Many excursionists go to 
Abbotsford, where they see the sham 
leudal castle erected by the novelist in 
the day of his prosperity. A smaller 
number are fond of visiting “ fair Mel- 
rose,” not always in the pale moonlight, 
aud a few go to what is perhaps the 
most pathetic ruin of them all, the old 
bey of Dryburgh with its rose 
window and its haunting memories. 
But those who visit the Jand of Scott 
have a double excuse. They not only 
pay their devotion to the Wizard of 
the North, but they also have an op- 
portunity of hearing what many have 
thought the sweetest sound in Nature, and that is the raving of the 
‘l weed as it makes its way over a wide bed of gravel. They can 
see Gala Water and Teviot and Yarrow, streams whose beauty 
was celebrated before Scott was born, and whose romance was 
madeages ago. The hill country round Abbotsford is “ the land 
o. brown heath and shaggy wood, land of the fountain and 
the flood,” that would attract with or without any central 
personality. It is otherwise with Ecclefechan, standing so 
hemely and quiet among surroundings that never were or 
conld be beautiful. There the interest is that still excited by 
th wise old man who for so long was the clarion voice of 
gland in all matters pertaining to thought and politics. 
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The three greatest literary Scotsmen were unquestionably 
Scott, Carlyle, and Robert Burns, and the last mentioned is 
probably the most popular of all. Indeed, these remarks have 
been suggested by a book of which we have recently been 


turning the pages. It is written by the Head- master 
of Dollar Institution, Charles S. Dougall, and is cailed 
The Burns Country (Black). It is evidently meant as 


a kind of guide to the literary pilgrim who shall wish to 
explore ‘“‘Auld Ayr” and its neighbourhood in the summer 
season. As such it might justly be described as a perfectiy 
harmless compilation. When one is tempted to speak with 
scorn of the excursionist who goes about book in hand and guide 
at elbow, exploring the realms he has heard about, it is well to 
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remember he might be doing something a great deal worse. The 
literary shrine at least forms an object at which the motorist or 
the cyclist may aim when he has no other temptation to go in 
the open air. It would have been interesting for the benefit of 
another class of readers, however, to bestow some attention on 
the claims of Burns as a poet of Nature. Ile would not come 
out of the test quite in the way his ordinary admirers expect. 
Burns was not before his time in the sense in which that 
could be said, for’ example, of the poet Gray. He had 
been brought up to regard mountains as huge inhospitable, 
ugly regions, and it is noteworthy that he never has much 
to say about them at all, and nothing that is good. Again 











he did not share to any great extent that passion for the 
sea which became fashionable soon after he was dead, and 
partially remains so till this day. In one way this is to his 
credit, because it shows that Burns the poet was absolutely 
natural and sincere when he had his singing robes on. He did 
not care to affect a passion that he did not feel. On the other 
hand, no one has more beautifully sung the charms of running 
water, be it the river winding down the valley to the sea, or the 
*jittle burnie” wimpling its way down the glen. You feel it in 
such a song as this: 
**Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca’ them where the heather grows, 
Ca’ them where the burnie rows, 
My bonnie dearie.” 
And in one of his earliest poems he gave a picture of a stream 
that Tennyson could not improve upon in ‘The Brook.” But 
for the rest, his love of Nature was that of the ancient bards. It 
made him rejoice when spring came, and carpeted the meadows 
with daisies, and brought the buds to the hawthorn, and made 
even the wild places break into beauty with flowers. It made 
him welcome the early songs of the birds, and the signs that 
‘‘gloomy winter’s noo awa’. Much of his poetry is simply 
abounding love. Whatever had life seemed to move it, and this 
love of his, than which no richer gift has been given to 
mortals, spread from things inanimate to things animate, 
from the lowest forms of life to the most complicated, 
from the daisy to the mouse, from the mouse to ‘“ Auld 
Nickie Ben” himself. If it be true, and we feel sure 
it is, that in the immortal words of Coleridge, 
** Tle prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man and beast and bird,” 
then Robert Burns, however much he might fling his 
heels over the traces now and then, is still to be 
numbered among those who are good as well as great. 
But a careful study of the manner in which Nature 
moulded this, the best beloved of her children, would 
have been more welcome than a mere guide that is half 
geographical to the places mentioned in the poems. 

Mr. Dougall is undoubtedly in the way of producing 
what Henley used to call “the common burnsite ’— 
that is, the person who talks of “brither Scots,’’ and 
goes “Scots wha haeing”’ up and down the country; but 
it is only fair to give in outline the scope and character 
of bis work. Naturally, he begins with Ayr, and this 
carries him on nicely to “ Tam o’ Shanter and his 
Ride.” He has a picture of ‘‘ Alloway’s auld haunted 
kirk,” and there is a chapter devoted to Alloway and 
Mount Oliphant. Thence we get on to the kingdom of 
Carrick. Much that is irrelevant is browght into this 
part of the story, notably an anecdote of Bell, Scott, 
and Rossetti, which well might have been omitted, as it 
is only bringing into contrast the healthy vigour of 
Burns with the nerve-exhausted poets of a later generation. Bruce 
in Carrick and the river Ayr help to carry us on for 120 pages. 
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We start chapter ten with Tarbolton and Loch Lea, and 
chapter is properly enough allotted to Mauchline and Mosszgiel. 
Of these places the author gives a sort of historical account that 
really has very little to do with the poet Burns. The braes of 
Ballochmyle claim a chapter, and so does Lugar, notable because 
there is buried William Simson, the “winsome Willie” of Burns. 
Loudon’s woods and braes, the streets and neuks of Killie, Irvine 
the Nith, Ellisland, and Dumiries give the author room to 
wander as he will. Many of the names to the true lover o: 
Burns give rise to very sad and mournful thoughts. 


MR. F. GUBBINS’S STUD. 


HE Knockany Stud Farm may bez looked upon a 

the premier one of Ireland, for several reasons. It i 

certainly one of the oldest-established studs in th 

Green Isle, and it has had the distinguished honour ¢ 
providing the only two Irish horses which have wo 

the Derby, in Galtee More and Ard Patrick. It is nearly fort 
years since that good sportsman, the late Captain Stam: 
Gubbins, established the stud at Knockany, and maintaine 
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it up to the time of his death, near to the close of thé 
seventies. Many smart race-horses have been bred and well 
known sires kept at Knockany. 
Amongst the former may be mentioned 
Juggler, Sailor, Larkaway, May Day, 
and others; and amongst the latter, 
Uncas, Kendal, St. Florian, May boy, 
etc. After the death of Captain Stame1 
Gubbins, his brother, Mr. John 
Gubbins, reigned in his stead; bot! 
brothers were notable sportsmen. M1: 
ohn Gubbins was for some yeat 
Master of the Taglioni Staghounds, 
which had their kennels at Bruree, 
and was Master of the County Limerick 
Foxhounds from 1879to 1881. To Mr. 
John Gubbins came the honour o 
capturing the first Derby for Irelanc 
with Galtee More in 1897, and agai 
in 1902 with Ard Patrick, when this soi 
of St. Florian out of Morganeite finishe« 
first, with Sceptre only fourth. I thin} 
I am right in asserting that Mr. 
Gubbins is the only owner, with th 
exception of the Duke of Westminste: 
whose Ormonde and Flying Fox wet 
also home-bred race-horses, who ha 
bred two Derby winners, having th 
sire and dam in his possession. Galtet 
More, besides winning the Middle Par! 
Plate, was a “triple crown” hero, 
capturing the Two Thousand Guineas 
the Derby, and the St. Leger. In th: 
winning owners for 1903 Mr. Johi 
Gubbins was third, Sir J. Miller being 
first with £24,700, Mr. L. de Rothschik 
Copyright next with £18,836, and Mr. Gubb.ns ‘ 
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“short head” behind with £18,667. 
In 1902 Mr. Gubbins also held a high 
position amongst winning owners, with 
only a couple of thousand less. 

Blairfinde holds court at Knock- 
any. He is a beautiful blood bay horse, 
with no white except a smail star, 
srand head and neck, and_ perfect 
shoulders. He stands 16h. 23in., but 
joes not look nearly that. Blairfinde 
vas foaled in 1891, and is by Kendal 
jut of Morganette, and consequently 
wn brother to Galtee More. He won 
he Irish Derby of 1894, beating as 
rood a lot of horses as ever ran for 
iat race. After going to England, he 
vent to Beckhampton, where it was 
hought he would be certain to pull off 
ome of the big back-end handicaps, 
ut it was found he could not be wound 
p, and, though perfectly sound, he 
yas put out of training. 

Morganette, as the dam of two 
Jerby winners, must be looked upon 
s a wonderful mare. She is a grand 
rown, foaled in 1884, by Springfield, 
er dam, Lady Morgan, by Thormanby 


ut of Morgan-le-Faye. She is a_ beautiful 
ver, with her fine shoulders, immense depth and room, 


ith plenty of bone. 
‘hat she must be an 
xtraordinary mare is 
ianifest by her breeding 
raltee More to Kendal 
nd Ard Patrick to St. 
‘lorian, besides many other 
ood ones. Though never 
distinguishing herself on 
he Turf, she has proved 
i. veritable gold - mine 
‘is a brood mare. Com- 
mencing with a brown 
lly by May Boy in 1889, 
she has since had a large 
family of about a dozen, 
rarely missing a_ year. 
Most of her produce were 
either by Kendal or St. 
Florian. 

Cinder, too, is a 
matron with a good 
record, though she is but 
a comparatively young 
mare, having been foaled 
in 1891. She is a bay, 
full of quality, and with 
good room and bone. She 


is by Hampton, her dam WW. A. Rouch. 


Pompeia, by Julius out of 


Catherine Logie, by the Flying Dutchman. 
Scullion, by St. Florian, in 1898 Cinder earned a high reputation 
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as a brood mare; but since 1896, when she had a bay filly by 
Kendal, she has had a foal nearly every year to St. Florian, 


Blairfinde, or John 
Morgan. 
THe BrRuREE STuD. 
At Bruree, which is a 
few miles from Knockany, 
three sultans are located, 
viz., Pioneer, John Morgan, 
and Kevenue. Pioneer is 
a brown horse, by Galopin 
out of Moor Hen, by 
Hermit. He is a_half- 
brother to Gallinule. As 
a race-horse he had a 
brilliant if short career. 
As a two year old he won 
the Doveridge Stakes at 
Derby, which was the 
only time he started that 
year (1888). The follow- 
ing year he won the 
St. James’s Palace Stakes 
of £1,800 at Ascot, and 
ran second to Donovan for 
the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at Leicester. 
Pioneer had fifteen 
—including Enthusiast— 
behind him in this race. 
Copyright In the Derby (1889) 
Pioneer again reversed 


positions with Enthusiast (who had won the Two Thousand 
Guineas), finishing fourth for the Blue Riband (Donovan first, 


Miguel second, El Dorado third). In 1890 
Pioneer was fourth for the City and 
Suburban, won by Réve d’Or. As a sire 
Pioneer is certain to be a great success, 
his foals from the chestnut mare Kendal 
3elle, by Kendal, and the bay mare Archery, 
by Hampton, being full of promise. 

John Morgan, a chestnut horse by 
Muncaster, first saw the light at Knockany, 
as Mr. Gubbins bought his dam, Miss 
Morgan, when in foal in 1887, and brought 
her to Ireland. John Morgan was a good 
and consistent performer during a long spell 
on the Turf. When seven years old, in 
1894, he began that year by capturing the 
Alington Plate at Kempton Park, and the 
same year won the Colwick Park Handicap 
at Nottingham, carrying top weight. Jolin 
Morgan is a rich golden chestnut, with a 
white face; he stands over 16h., and his 
legs handle like steel, in spite of all the 
work he has done. 

Revenue is a thoroughly home-bred 
sire, being a son of Blairfinde out of 
Income, one of the stud matrons. Income 
is a bay mare by Isonomy, her dam, In 
Bounds, by Hermit out of Boundary, by 
Stockwell, so Revenue can boast a high 
lineage. He proved himself a real good 
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race-horse. As a two year old he won 
two races at Kempton Park, was 
second to Toddington in the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, and held the same 
place in the Dewhurst Plate at 
Newmarket. As a three year old he 
was third in the St. Leger, won the 
Duke of York Stakes at Kempton 
Park, and the Liverpool St. Leger. 
As a four year old he was third in 
the Great Jubilee Handicap at Kempton 
Park. 


FROM THE ., 
FARMS. 


I regret to hear very ill 
accounts of the hop crop 
this year from Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Worces- 
tershire, and Hereiord. 

Ihe plants came away very well, and, for 
some time, the prospects were encourag- 
ing; but, latterly, that scourge of the 
hop-fields, the little green-fly, has been 
making its appearance in tremendous 
quantities, and threatens the devasta- 
tion of the crops. How to get rid of 
this pest is one of the problems that confront the hop- 


W. A. Routh. 


growers. No doubt the beautiful little ladybird plays a 
conspicuous part in destroying both this insect and its eggs, 


but the ladybird does not come in sufficient numbers to 
deal with a pest of the present magnitude. Probably the only 
sensible way out of the difficulty is a system of spraying ; but 
this should be done much earlier in the year, as it is not very 
efficacious after the full leafage has appeared, or, if made effective 
by strengthening the solution, it is apt to damage the bines. We 
fear that very little can be done this year to ensure a crop of 
great dimensions. : 
Tue Hear anp THE Harvest. 

The extraordinary wave of heat now passing over Great 
Britain is having a perceptible effect on the state of the crops. 
In the southern counties fields are taking a decidedly brown 
appearance, except on some of the poorer land, where the most 
enormous crop of weeds that ever we saw is decorating the 
country with a wealth of exquisite colouf’ that will appeal to 
everybody except the agriculturist. We refer particularly to 
some fields in the higher parts of Oxfordshire which are practi- 
cally derelict. In the same district the barley is already 
colouring for harvest, and the wheat is assuming a distinctly full 
appearance, and we hear from Lincolnshire that a few fields of 
oats have already been cut. All the same, the heat is very 
untimely, since the grain crops are much lighter than usual, 
and what was urgently required was a period of rain that 
would have lengthened the straw and filled the berry. As it is, 
the harvest promises to be a very light and a very early one. On 
the majority of farms the hay harvest has already been completed, 
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and it is generally conceded that not for a generation has the 
hay been gathered in such splendid condition and such wondertul 
quantity. This is a distinct gain for the farmers. The other 
crops are not doing well. Potatoes everywhere have suffered 
badly from want of rain, and turnips and swedes are showing 
up very thinly where they have come at all. Of course, the old 
proverb says that drought never yet brought dearth to England, 
and it is just possible that some recovery may take place before 
the ingathering begins in earnest. 


O_p LABOURERS. 


Some very curious details of country life have been brought 
out by the operation of the system of presenting awards for long 
service that has been inaugurated by some of the county 
agricultural societies. It was begun first of all by those 
proprietors who held estate shows in the course of the yerr, but 
we are glad to see it continued by the different agricultural 
societies. In Lincolnshire this year the prize-winner was 
Thomas Holmes of Stamford, who has been in the same 
employment for fifty-four years; but this record is completely 
beaten by that of a labourer who is the servant of one of the 
members of the Huntingdonshire Agricultural Society. This 
man, whose name is George Bream of Woolley, though only 
sixty-nine years of age, has worked for fifty-eight and three-quarter 
years in the same service and on the same farm. It means that, 
like so many labouring men of the past generation, he started 
work at the early age of ten, and has not ceased since. Poor 
man! He has surely earned for himself the right to a rest in the 
evening of his days, and we trust that more will be done for him 
than is meant by the mere presentation of the Agricultural 
Society’s prize: Thomas Allsop of 
Buckden, aged sixty-four, has worked 
for fifty-four years, and so he also 
had begun work at ten years of age. 
The third prize-winner is George Allen 
ef Connington, who has spent out of 
a total of seventy-five years just 
exactly half a century in the same 
service. John Patrick, a labourer 
in the service of the Duke of 
Buccleuch in Northamptonshire, — is 
fifty-six years of age, and has been 
forty-seven years in the same place, 
so that he must have begun to work 
at nine. Lewis Hight ot Broughton 
is fifty-three, and has worked on the 
same farm for forty-five years, so that 
he must have commenced work at 
eight. We are apt to pity these men 
as though they were the very drudges 
of life; but it has to be remembered 
that the early work to which they 
were set was not really difficult; 
usually, in fact, it consisted of scaring 
birds, raking leaves, and_ picking 
stones, and in the fields these men 
received an education that, of its kind, 
was much superior to the instruction 
now given in elementary schools. At 
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any rate, we judge a tree by its fruit, 
and the generation of labouring men 
that is now arriving at its last days 
will compare not unfavourably with 
that which has emerged from the 
national schools. 
A New Way To Kitt WEEbDs. 
In the new number of the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, Mr. W. 
Hardy has a valuable paper on weed- 
lalling. He thinks it will supersede the 
system of spraying so much advocated 
of late years. The latter, he says, is 
00 expensive a process, and, besides, it 
mly kills the charlock; so a quite 
lifferent metnod has been employed on 
lis place in East Anglia, where there 
s a light rainfall and the prevalent 
vinds are easterly or north-easterly. 
n consequence the spring growth is 
omewhat tardy. The farm comprises 
oth light and heavy soils, the former 
eing infested with poppy, and the latter 
ith charlock. The system consists in 
requently stirring the surface of the 
vil, and the results claimed for it are 
yur in number: (1) The growth of 
‘eeds is prevented; (2) the soil is 
jaintained in a fine condition so as 


‘9 retain moisture; (3) the spread of injurious grubs, wire-worms, 
cte,, is checked (4) the soil is kept entirely at the service of the 
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desired crop. It is a method founded upon the old saying, 
‘When a crop stands still stir the soil.” 


is done by horse labour, the only 
hand weeding being spudding docks 
and removing the thistles ieft by the 
horse hoe in the rows of corn. The 
following -will illustrate the author’s 
point: To take the principal grain crop, 
autumn-sown wheat: Where possible, 
allow the ground to lie for three or four 
weeks between ploughing and drilling. 
\ number of weed seeds will germinate, 
which will be killed by the operation 
of putting in the wheat crop. A week 
before the wheat appears above ground, 
it is chain-harrowed (weather permit- 
ng) in order to kill the young weeds 
hich have already germinated, with- 
cut breaking off the young wheat plant, 
v hich at this time is perhaps half an 
ch below the surface, and is so brittle 
that the lightest tooth or spike would 
eak it off. The young weeds, if left 
itil the wheat was above ground, 
night be too strong to be destroyed 
‘ith any of the implements employed, 
pecially if rain delayed operations for 
a further week or ten days. Later on, 
licht harrows, the American weeder, the 
poppy-killer, the spiked chain-harrow, 
aid other like instruments may be run 
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Most of the stirring 








WITH THE WEEDS. 


over the wheat after it is well up, any time during the late 
autumn when the condition of the soil allows. Failing suitable 


weather, most excellent results have been obtained 
during the winter by running a medium harrow over the 
wheat during a slight frost. This work can be continued 
and is often necessary during the spring, and is com- 
pleted by a final horse-hoeing not later than the end 
of May. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A GREAT SWARM OF ‘* BLIGHT.” 

HEN we read of weird natural phenomena of othcr 

lands, such as mail-trains being stopped by 

swarms of locusts, we are apt to fin] some con- 

solation in thankfulness, iike the Pharisee of 

Scripture, that our country is not as these other 

lands. Yet on the 17th, in Nerth Norfolk at 

any rate, the men in the fields had to desist from work on account 

of the vast hosts of tiny aphides, or flying ‘‘ blight,” which 

thickened the air and filled their eyes and ears and mouths. Writing 

now before the inclination of the barometer to fall has been con- 

irmed by rain, one is inclined to wonder what this abnormal 
flight of aphides may portend. 

A) Propicious EstiMAre. 
There are certain classes of facts, such as the number « 


overeigns, placed end to end, that would reach from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the Great Wall of China, which I can never 
remember with accuracy ; and so, whether it was Lord Avebury, or 
some other authority, who calculated that the progeny of a single 


aphis in a single year would equal in weight the entire population 


of China, and whether that was exactly the form which the calculation took, 


I co not like to say; but I know that the authority was good and the total 
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stupendous. What, then, should we anticipate as the possible re-ult of such 
a swarm of aphides as puts a stop to farm labour in July? If, for instance, 
we may suppose that a failure of the natural checks upon the multiplication 
of aphides or greenfly contributed, with the hot and dry weather, to produce 
these multitudes, the prospect of having to face the unchecked progeny of 
the host, should circumstances continue favourable to them, becomes appalling. 


GREAT ECONOMY OF HUSBANDs, 

For the mere fact that clouds of winged aphides appeared in July 
suggested that there were already too many of them. In the ordinary way it 
is only in the autumn that the winged and sexuel aphis is needed for the 
propagation o: the species. The normal method of carrying on the aphis 
family is for each individual on her own account to produce living young, 
which in turn produce young within a few days. They have no wings, and 
there is no waste of the material of the race in producing idle unnecessary 


“é 


males. As the books say, they produce their young ‘‘ parthenogenetically 
and viviparously,” a combination of time-saving and mattcr-saving which 
justifies the prodigious calculation to which I have referred in the previous 
paragraph. It is, as a rule, only when winter approaches that the aphides 
begin to feel the necessity of the ordinary adjuncts of insect life—such as 
husbands, wings, and eggs—to tide the family over the coming time of 
difficulty. So, by some ancectral prescience working in the functions of the 
fat little green creatures, who have during a series of rapid generations never 
known what it is to mate or to fly or to lay an egg, the last generation but 
one of the year appears winged and of different sexes, flying abroad to find 
mates and produce eggs in orthodox fashion, From these eggs, or so many 
of them as escape the prying eyes ot tomtits and other hungry enemies in 
winter, the first brood of the following spring is produced; but these revert 
to the parthenogenetic and viviparous devices of their ante-penultimate 
ancestors. 
AN OMINOUS SIGN ? 

The only. other occasion on which winged and sexual aphides are 
ordinarily produced is when the food supply of a colony begins to run short ; 
and there is, therefore, no summer month in which you may not find a certain 
number of aphides on the wing. The members of a colony multiply so 
quickly and move so little that a very short time is needed for a community 
which has escaped the attentions of its natural enemies to exceed the 
immcdiately available supply of food; and, as the signs of shortage become 
manifest, winged young are produced in order that they may fly off and found 
new colonies elsewhere. When, therefore, enormous swarms suddenly appear 
in midsummer, as on the 17th inst., the natural suggestion is that aphides in 
general have become so amazingly numerous that the supply of fresh 
veg table juice is everywhere running short, and that calamity impends unless 
something can be done by human or natural means to check their further 
multiplication, 

NATURE’S METHODs. 

Luckily, however, another explanation seems to meet the case. Nothing 
is more characteristic of Nature’s methods, as a rule, than the faculty for 
killing two birds, so to speak, with one stone; and since there are two 
distinct occasions on which aphides have to produce winged young to per- 
petuate the species—namely, at the approach of winter and when the food- 
supply is running short—we may be sure that the same warning suffices in 
each case. Alike when a plant is preparing to go to sleep for the winter, 


and when it is seriously flagging from the attacks ot the *‘ blight,” its flow of 
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sap would dwindle, and the constitution of each aphis be prepared for a 
sudden change of function. And no doubt the same cause would be followed 
by the same effect when the plants begin to flag on account of prolonged and 
unusual heat. We may, therefore, regard the simultaneous summer flight o! 
hosts of aphides as a sort of mistake made by the insects in adhering strictly 
to Nature’s rules. If the mistake was likely to have serious consequences, 
aphis-nature would no doubt have acquired the power of distinguishing 
between the failure of the sap through heat and through dwindling vitality ; 
but in spite of the unnumbered myriads that meet untimely ends in spiders’ 
webs and other entanglements of fate for weak-winged fliers, the aphides 
probably lose little, if anything, by their occasional summer flight, getting 
in return for diminished numbers a wider and more general distribution. 
A USEFUL GRUB ON THE WARPATH. 

Still, even if we adopt this natural explanation of the excessive swarming 
of ‘‘blight” after a period of heat and drought, there have been enough of 
other proofs that the pests have multiplied abnormally this summer, while 
there does not seem as yet to have been any proportionate abundance of their 
natural enemies, Chief among these are three pretty insects—the gaily-spotted 
ladybirds, the gauzy green lacewing flies with jewelled eyes (and an exceed- 
ingly villainous smell), and the yellow-banded hover-flies, which might b« 
mistaken for small wasps, but for their darting and balancing flight. Of these 
the perfect ladybirds may themselves be seen devastating the close-packed 
aphis ranks ; but it is by the grubs of all three that Nature effects the great 
annual slaughter which keeps the multitudinous pests within bounds. The 
grub of the hover-fly is a little pale-coloured creature, which looks and behaves 
something like a tiny leech as it wanders about an aphis-infested plant, waving 
its tapering, blind head to and fro, as if feeling its way towards its victims. 
And victims indeed they are, when it has found them; for there is all the 
ferocity of weasel or shark in its seizure of one after another, the empty skin 
being thrown aside, as soon as it has been sucked dry. No rapidity of 
multiplication will serve an aphis-colony which a blind hover-fly grub has 
discovered. 

EATING THROUGH A COLONY. 

Equally insatiable are the grubs of ladybird and lacewing fly, both litti¢ 
creeping things something like crocodiles in outline, but far surpassing 
crocodiles in appetite. Especially pleasant it is, when your roses or your 
beans have been devastated by blight, to see the dark grey body of the lady- 
bird grub wedged into a colony of fat green aphides, like a wolf into a close- 
packed flock of sheep, eating its way through the ranks so fast that not on 
is left by the time that it is fat enough to turn into a shiny little nodule of 
chrysalis, gummed on to a neighbouring leaf. Nor do many days elaps: 
before the perfect ladybird emerges and recommences the slaughter on its own 
account, besides laying many eggs from which another generation of hearty 
eaters springs. Thus, although ladybirds may not appear to be very numerous 
at the beginning of a plague of blight, you may always be sure of their 
abundance at the end, In olden days it was a pleasantly pious belief that 
the sudden appearance of hosts of useful destroyers to exterminate a super 
abundant pe-t was the special dispensation of a watchful Providence ; but, 
though some minds may be less attuned to piety by viewing the natural 
working of cause and effect, as in the multiplication of iadybirds where their 
food supply is generous, there is consolation in our newer knowledge that th 
balance of Nature always quickly rights itself by its own checks and counter 
checks. E.K. 





iat LADIES FALCON. 


HE series of pictures which Mr. Metcalfe has been so 
fortunate as to obtain, and which we have much 
pleasure in reproducing, are those of the smallest, and, 
in our opinion, the most elegant and beautiful of the 
falcons, namely, the bold little meriin, whose habitation 

is the moor and the mountain, and whose flight is so familiar to 
shepherds and anglers. In a note accompanying the photographs, 
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COCK MERLIN GOING ON NEST. 





Mr. Metcalfe, who we need scarcely say is a skilled observer, as 
well as a famous photographer, says that his knowledge of the 
breeding haunts and habits of the merlin only goes back to 1goo. 
Other natural historians are very much in the same predicament. 
Mr. Cherry Kearton in one of his books gives an account of the 
way in which he photographed one sitting on her nest ; but suc! 
pictures are few and far between, and his attempt to procure a 
series turned out a failure, because some cattle 
grazing over the ground on which the nest was 
broke and crushed the eggs. 

To return to Mr. Metcalfe. He tells us 
that the merlins arrive on the Yorkshire moors 
in April, and have full clutches of four or tive 
eggs by May 26th, though some are a littk 
later. They always seiect long heather t 
nest in, most frequently on a sloping hiliside, 
sometimes just on the brow of a_ hill, 
and very often halfway down. Perhaps the 
views of our naturalist might be modified s 
far as to take out the word always, as the nes 
of the merlin has often been found in a quite 
exposed position without long heather; but the 
nesting habit, though subject to exceptions, i: 
exactly as described. A favourite site, he goes 
on to say, isa rock jutting out of the side of a hil 
well covered with long heather, but he ha: 
also seen nests on the flat moor in a patch ot 
deep heather. The cry of a nesting merlii 
is not unlike the kestrel’s. It is a pretty anc 
interesting sight to watch a merlin go to the 
nest. It passes by several times, sweeping the 
ground in a circle, so as to ascertain if an) 
vigilant eyes are about. Then, when the bird 
Copyngnt is Satisfied of not being watched, she goes down 
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raight to the nest, exactly 


med if hand-fed.”’ No 
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the way described by 
. Kearton, who tells us 
at he found the nest by 
tching the cock merlin, 
) flew across the ghyll 

i then dived down into 
p heather. The cock, 
the by, is a model 

ent, and takes his turn 
itting with the mother 

ing the process of in- 
ation, which lasts about 

nty-four days. In 

nty-four days more the 

ng are able to fly, 

that the rearing of a 
nd takes a good 

e out of the early 
mer. Mr. Metcalfe 

s “a merlin should be 
sn very young = if 

uired for hawking, I 
uld say about ten days 
They are then easily 


bt he is quite right if 
‘formation of a pet only 
kept in view; but the 
rlin, being a very bold 7. A. Metcalfe. HEN MERLIN 
i,can really be brought 

ibjection easily when taken even as an adult. It is quite 
necessary to say to our readers that the principal use to which 

ners put the merlin now is that of lark-hawking. In days 
en this pastime was generally indulged in, it was held in 
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ute as being more particularly the ladies’ hawk; but the 
s long are yone by when a country dame was accustomed 
sally forth with her hawk on her wrist, and when 
nerlin was a most suitable present to give her, as suitable 
“the gay goshawk,” which figures in more than one 
be old ballads. To return to the notes of Mr. Metcalfe. He 
she has usually found only one nest within a radius of four 
ive miles, and he attributes this scarcity to the practice of 
ing pole-traps. In hilly districts it is easy for anyone to 
ice that the favourite perch of a merlin is a withered hough 
some wind-bent and distorted tree, from which he can scan 
neighbourhood. But this is, we may presume, in his eyes 
y much the same as the pole on which a trap is set. In fact, 
ralty gamekeeper who knows the ways of the bird would 
ct exactly such a place for his cruel engine. The merlin, 
rtunately, has excited the hostility of moorland keepers, and 
the walls of his outhouse, which is the Golgotha of mountain 
‘s, the merlins hang beside stoats, weasels, hoodie crows, and 
n rooks. _ No doubt many of the men are much more liberal 
heir sentiments than used to be the case, but we are afraid 
‘with the great majority the rule still is to shoot a bird of 
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preyat sight. In no other 
Way can we account lor the 
rapid diminution § in 
numhers of those beautiful 
and interesting creatures. 
The policy is a bad one, at 
any rate. Mr. Metcalfe 
says in his notes, and we 
thoroughly agree with him, 
that he has visited all the 
merlins’ nests that he has 
known of when they had 
young, and never found a 
single young \grouse or 
partridge in one of them. 
He adds that a keeper had 
precisely the same experi- 
ence, though the latter 
suggested that they might 
be eaten up entirely, and 
no remains left to convict 
the merlins of their depre- 
dations. But, says Mr. 
Metcalfe, all the nests I 
have examined have had 
the remains of small birds, 
such as ring-ouzels and 
missel-thrushes, about 

piece them, but no vestige of a 
ON NEST. Copyright ogame bird. That, we be- 
lieve, is the experience ol 
all who take their knowledge at first hand. Hundreds of game- 
keepers simply take up a prejudice against all birds of prey, and 
when brought to book repeat the most damning stories about 
them on mere hearsay; but pin the gamekeeper down to what has 
come within his own sphere of vision, and he will have a different 
story to tell. Undoubtedly the indiscriminate slaughter of birds 
of prey is extremely bad in the end for game-preserves and 
grouse-moors. Falcons and hawks are Nature’s policemen, and 
ke. p down many pests that, if allowed to multiply, would be 
thorns in the side of the game-preserver. Just as_ the 
owls keep away the mice, and are the only means of 
preventing such plagues of these rodents as have broken out 
from time to time, so the falconida keep down other creatures 
that tend to multiply enormously. Moreover, when a species 
increases to an inordinate degree, its food demands become so 
great that it enlarges its bill of fare, and begins to eat a great 
many things which its ancestors eschewed. We cannot give 
a more familiar example than that of the rook, which is naturally 
a vegetarian and insectivorous bird. Lut under stress of hunger 
the rook not infrequently learns the taste of eggs and flesh, and 
henceforth becomes a confirmed devourer of them. Another 
interesting case is that of the starling. From eighty to a hundred 
years ago the starling was, comparatively speaking, a rare 
bird. So much so that country people used to think the occurrence 
of a nest a very great rarity indeed, and they said that if you 
took a young starling and cut his tongue with a silver sixpence 
he would learn to speak. But in those days, if we may trust 
the naturalists of the time, the starling was most commonly seen 
pecking the grubs out of the Jong grass or gathering ticks on the 
sheep’s back. He was a most useful and law-abiding member 
of society. Now he has multiplied beyond credibility, and has 
changed so much in his appetite that it has become quite 
common to see a flock of starlings swoop down on a cherry orchard 
and leave no fruit onthe trees. Another bird that ought to have 
been kept down by the raptores is the wood-pigeon, a most 
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harmless and delightful bird in his original condition, but he has 
been allowed to multiply to such an extent as to become a serious 
plague to the farmer, so that in various districts men have 
actually had to be paid for killing a bird which is good to eat. 
It would have been much simpler to let the wild hawks have 
their will. We, therefore, think that Mr. Metcalfe deserves the 
support of all bird-lovers in his plea for the preservation of the 
merlin, backed as it is not by an appeal to sentimentality, but 
by the authentic story of his own experience and observation in 
the matter. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


RITAIN, which has given two or three resplendent 
names to the very brief list of great generals, and 
which has shown, from generation to generation, as 
stout a breed of fighting-men as any in the world, is 
once more considering how she may acquire what she 

never yet possessed—a suitable army, well organised, well 
articulated, well equipped, well directed. That is to say, an 
army of this description, ready in peace-time to exert imme- 
diately, and capable of maintaining without blamable breakdown 
at any point, all the strength that should be expected of a newest 
war machine of its size. With one difference, no doubt, England 
has been able to boast of such an army again and again, 
the difference being, however, that the fighting force we were 
so proud of was not peace-prepared, as Moltke’s army was; had 
no existence as such an army when it was sent out, but had 
to be created on the battle-field through many months of 
hazard and suffering. With so much actually lost on these 
occasions, and so much more at risk, two or three of such 
experiences should have been enough to provoke a fixed deter- 
mination of amendment. In any other department of British 
activity that would have been the certain consequence. But in 
this department, where the penalty of Jatssez faire may be ruin to 
all the rest, and where it must be at the least a needless expense 
of millions of money, thousands of lives, and immeasurable 
anxiety, there has been no such fixed determination of amend- 
ment. Beginnings there have been many a time and oft—some 
of them evidently resolute; but whetner from want of wisdom, 
will, authority, or from the superior persistence of obstruction, 
or because of latent difficulties which do amount to the impossible 
almost, none of these beginnings have gone far in our time unless 
to make matters worse. 

It would be well if that were a rhetorical statement. That 





































































MERLINS THREE WEEKS OLD. 


T. A. Metcalfe. 


it is not is shown by the evidence of the last three years, which, 
beginning with the official report on the South African War, 
includes the history of Mr. Brodrick’s plans, and ends with the 
almost appalling account of the state of the Army which the War 
Secretary presents us with. In this exposition pains are taken 
to show that, great as is its cost, the Army is not sufficiently 
organic to run on all fours. It did so for a while, but does so no 
longer. The country has a system of defence at home and abroad, 
but (it is the Government that says this) a system which after 
long warning of failure is approaching a condition of absolute 
deadlock. Reconstructed on different lines it must be; and to 
that end, therefore, the War Office has prepared a scheme which 
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it is not our purpose to criticise, though there are two thin 
which indifference itself must remark. It is not liked by t! 
military advisers of the War Office, which is promising of failu 
once more in no new way; and it will not be finally discuss: 
in Parliament till the public has had time to think of the matt 

That is tothe good; for the truth is that nothing in nation 
or social affairs is so well worth thinking of as this question 
soldiering. It is very far from being an affair between t! 
recruiting sergeant, the man in the street, and decent administr 
tion at the War Office. The recent course of events abroa 
and certain consequences of Progress at home, have restored 


to a place of the first importance. Even a dozen years ago there 


was no such spectacle of enormous armaments maintained { 
the acquisition of commercial and territorial empire as we s 
to-day. It is not only so with the nations of the Europe: 
system-—-the France and Germany and Austria and Russia th 


we used to reckon with so negligently: mew forces are arising 
to extend the area and enlarge the chances of contention. 
Within this dozen years two first-rate fighting Powers have 
flung themselves into the welt-folitik arena, neither being 


at all expected there. 
concern the politician, or that may be left to Parliamentai 
debaters and the political reviews. When they grow to tl 

number and magnitude of those that are st 


citizen to look up and look out; for he m 


fabric, with which ke does concern himself, 
very direct indeed. We may, if we plea: 


range of destruction than ever before. Tull th: 


that the plain citizen could go about his afla 
untroubled by armed rivalries and machi 


which evermore abridged the reign of for 
Now, however, if he will but look, he will s 
a very obvious return of the reign of for 
and it will be a misfortune if he does not the 
upon remember that his own little business a 
that of his neighbours rest at no great de] 
on force alone. 

It is not a spiritual reflection, nor even 
pleasing one. But—there is no help for it- 
must be heeded in times like these; and in 
country so entirely governed as England is | 
democratic institutions, it is for every man 
consider how much his interests and his di 
are affected by its teaching. That, at a 
rate, is what the War Office proposes shall be done; feeli 
that, though its responsibility is very great, there is a poi 
at which it ceases. The War Office cannot very well dil 
on the changed condition of things abroad, and may prope 
assume that it need not. But it does acknowledge the perfec 
unfit state of the Army, lays out a scheme of improvement w 
a view to general acceptance, does not pretend to be entir 
satisfied with the plan, distinctly intimates that responsibil 
must rest where the power of decision resides, and so leaves t 
whole matter for rumination by the public. That it can be 
for long appears impossible; but the next six months are lik 
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to bring so much instruction that it would be well to ta 


increasing around us, it is time for every 


presently find that their influence on the socia 


began, the shelter of a comparatively smal 
Navy and an imperfect Army was so sufficing 


These are not changes that merely 


ae 


J 


never fret, take our chance, trust our luck, 
which has certainly been very great heretofore ; 
but yet the mathematical fact is that every big 
or little business in Great Britain is by the 
above-named changes brought within close: 


tions. All that could be left to the politicians, 
the professionals, and an advancing civilisation 
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no conclusive action meanwhile. For my own part, I do not 
believe that the country has ever yet considered as it should 
covsider the threatening transformations of the last tifteen 
yeurs, or the promise of the next. Unless it be the destruction 
of the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, I do not know what accounts 
for the assumption that the country is prepared torisk everything 
uy nits naval superiority. I should have said that England is 
m °e emulous of having an apt and ready fighting population, 
ji] the Japanese, than content to give up that idea altogether, 
ar rely on her one line of defence. Retrenchment of expenditure 
w. certainly expected; but by tie cutting down of so many 
re ments? There, however, the recruiting difficulty comes in, 
th. most intractable of all; and being what it is, can it be 
di) nished or in any way made good by destroying what means 
we iave of drilling the civilian population ? 

These questions, however, are not raised in a spirit of 
cri cism, but only to support the suggestion that the better 
us' of the new Army scheme is to bring the country to a 
lar er, more serious and attentive view of its defensive require- 
me is; assisted as it will be immediately by the developments of a 
sin ularly portentous war. Meanwhile the War Office need not 
su: end the great work of reform. It has much to repair in 
pa: culars which make no figure in a scheme of reconstitution, 
bu: nay be of considerable importance nevertheless. Although 
rec’ iting is so grave a difficulty it is highly probable that the 
dei rent effect of that new infantry cap has never been enquired 
int. yet it cannot be trifling, obviously. The War Office itself 
has iot been completely reformed, though the work is going on; 
the most obstinate troubles still arising from the difficulty of 
har 1onising military and political prepossessions. Grudges con- 
tinue from generation to generation unchanged but ever new. 
In (826 the Duke of Wellington said, in conversation with 
Cro.er, ‘I daresay you will be surprised to hear that in all the 
changes made since the war in the regulations of the Army, I 
have never been in the most trifling and distant degree consulted 
on any point. As to the dress, I say nothing; though that is a 
matter on which one who had dressed an Army for so long might 
have some experience, and an opinion as to what would wear 
best and be most convenient and healthy. But upon any change 
in the arms and accoutring, and on things of this sort, you would 
have thought that I had a good deal of practical knowledge ; 
well, I never knew that the Blues or any other regiment were to 
have cuirasses till they were actually in them. Then there was 
published a new book of manceuvres and movements; and as it 
had been my luck to move and manceuvre a greater portion of 
the british Army than any officer in the Service, and in the field 
too, you would hardly credit what I nevertheless assure you is 
the tact, that 1 never heard any more about it than you did.” 
Change a name and this is a story of yesterday. 

F. GREENWOOD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CLASSIC QUOTATION. 


[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 


Sik,—The misquotation of a classic is no light matter. The poem quoted by 
your esteemed contributor, and emended by your rightly indignant correspon- 
dent of last week, should run as follows : 


** The centipede was happy quite 
Until the toad, in wanton spite, 
Or, it may be, in fun, 
Said, ‘ Pray which leg comes after which ?’ 
This wrought her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


It is curious to observe that were it not certain, as your former correspondent 
; ; : 3 z ; : 

Would say, that this form is coriect, it could be unerringly arrived at by the 

ordin 


nary laws of textual criticism brought to bear on the two ‘corrupt 
readings which you have published. —A. R. W. 


[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
Ik,~ [he lines about the centipede have already been once corrected. May 
I mal another correction? I have always heard them quoted as follows : 
‘*The centipede was happy quite 
Until the toad in fun 
Asked her which leg came after which, 
Which wrought her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


I sho 1 be obliged if you could inform me as to the author of these lines, 
which | have for some time been trying to discover.—A. M. R. 

ike our contributors, we are familiar with the lines from seeing them 
) te . . ~ . . . : . 
i and hearing them repeated. Four writers, it will have been noticed, 
have 


ven as many different readings, but it is remarkable that not one 
quotes an authority. 


Perhaps some other of our correspondents may be able 
and ; 


‘ing to come to the rescue and give an authority. —Eb. } 
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HEDGE MUSTARD. 
.TO THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 

Str,—I shall be greatly obliged if anyone among your readers can tell me 
the local names of hedge mustard (Sisymbrium or Erysimum), which is, I 
believe, the usual name for the flower or weed which grows in sheets of 
sulphur yellow in so many parts of the country, and is to be found pushing 
up everywhere—a most tiresome invader in the garden and among crops. It 
is, I believe, called Arfug Meddygawl in Wales, and in Ireland, I have been 
told, it is called Preshaugh. Can anyone tell me if this is the right 
spelling ? The authority from whom I had this was unaware of the correct 
spelling, and wrote it down phonetically. I should also be glad to learn the 
local name for the plant in Cambridgeshire.—BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF, 


A CURIOUS FOXGLOVE. 


[fo tne Eprror oF “Country Lire.”] 


S1r,—! send you a photograph of a curious freak in the growth of a foxglove 
) I $ g g 
plant. You will see that the flowers are all regularly formed up to the top, 


of which there are seventeen. The plant was grown in a shady north border, 
and obtained from Messrs. G. and A. Clarke, florists, Dover. —H. W. SMITII- 
REWSE. 
A STRAY ELK-CALF. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—The accompanying photograph may perhaps interest some of your 
readers. It is a picture of an elk-calf (heifer) about one month oid. You will be 
astonished to see it at that age and tame; butits fall is rather curious. It was 
found on June 6th, in a marsh about 13 English miles from the mansion— 
then one or two days old—by a peasant woman and her son, who were out 
seeking a cow that had been !ost in the wood. The boy took it up and put 
it on dry ground, at which the calf did not seem at all frightened. He then 
went to the manager of my estate to tell of the event. Mr. R. went out to see 
about it, bringing a man to carry the calf home. Coming about three- 
quarters of an English mile from here, he met the woman with the calf going 
after her like a dog, licking at her skirt. The calf was brought home and 
was given warm cow’s milk, and continues to be fed like a usual calf, and 
prospers. How this little thing has come away from the mother is difficult 
to say. Probably the elk has had twins, as there have been seen tracks of an 
elk with two calves in the wood; very likely the mother has been frightened 
and the calf has not had strength to follow her. The woman and her boy 
had walked about the place and in the wood for several hours that day, and 














I walked about the place next day to look after the mother, but I could 
discover no elk. On an estate in the neighbourhood some years ago an elk 
It was nursed, and recovered, and became 


Sometimes it goes into the wood, but 


was found that had broken its leg. 
so tame that it goes about quite loose. 
always returns. During the shooting-time for elk, which is only about eight 
days in this part of the country, it is locked up to prevent it becoming the 


victim of poachers. This spring that elk returned from the wood, and some 


days afterwards she had twins. GUSTAF VON GEYER, Smoaland, Sweden. 





AVINE KIDNAPPING. 
(To tHe Eprror oF ‘**Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—With reference to a letter I wrote to COUNTRY LIFE mentioning the 
determined and exterminatory raid of a jay on a nest of four young black- 
birds, a friend has given me two instances of this pre latory habit of avine 
kidnapping, cne of them certainly wholly out of the range of expectation. 
The first and least remarkable instance was that of a rook, seen to drop down 
into a mass of ivy where was a missel-thrush’s nest, and carry off a young 
bird, in spite of all the clamour of the parents. The second, far more 
extraordinary, was the shooting of a thick-knee (Norfolk plover, or stone 


the bird with the big gooseberry eye) with a young pheasant in its 


curlew 
mouth, The season was a very dry one—just the sort of season that impels 
hirds, especially of the corvine kind, to seek for eggs, seeing that other juicy 
food is so scarce—but that it should make a Norfolk plover so far depart 
from its usual ways is curious, and it would be interesting to learn whether 
any other instances of the kind can be mentioned. A further curious fact 
about these stone curlews was told me by the same friend, namely, that they 
have nested for generations on a heath near Thetford. Several years back 
this moor was planted, and is growing up into a plantation as unlike the 
natural, open, nesting-place of this bird as can be imagined. Nevertheless, 
the thick-knees are still faithful to their old homes, and nest year after year 
among the growing trees Whether they will continue to do so, or will 
yield to the law of change, remains to be seen; but most probably they 
will soon desert a spot that is becoming so little suited for the bright outlook 
that they like to keep.—Horaceg G. IlU1CHINson, 
SELF-HELP AT THE PUMP. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—A neighbour of mine has a schipperke which mzy be seen any Cay 





drinking at the stable pump. TI send you a photograph which you may 
think worthy of insertion in your delightful paper. —T. Murray. 





THE MILITIA. 
[To 1m Epiror oF *f Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—The Militia, which is at present attracting the attention of War Office 
reformers, is the oldest military force in the country, and is more closely bound 
up with the hereditary sentiment of rural England than any other institution, 
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except, perhaps, the Church. We are speaking now solely from the poi 
view of what is, and not of what improvements the future may bring. A 
the Norman kings had tried to do without the Militia, Henry II. had to cr 
it afresh ; and from then until now it has been a body which every coun 
man knows the existence of, and in which they. have from generatior 
generation served, sometimes by compulsion, sometimes—as in the Napole: 
wars—by a kind of partial conscription ; but always with the ideas, first, 1 
the militiaman was fighting as a /oca/ man, and, secondly, that he was n 
professional soldier, but only an armed citizen, engaging under certain lim 
liabilities. As a rule, the officers have been attached to the zervice in n 
the same way, and the majority weré, and are, local gentry. In the Sx 
African Campaign the Militia supplied more than 100,000 officers and | 
for service, of whom 1,691 officers and 43,875 men went over-seas, 
all but 14,000 of these volunteered. The rest were ‘‘ Militia Resery 
Krom the days of Henry II. to those of Charles II. the Militia were ; 
tically the only army in England. They consisted of the able-bodied me 
the country, of which most large estates were bound to supply a certain num 
while all freeholders within certain ages had to serve. For century : 
century they assembled yearly at the weapon shows (Scotticé, ‘* wapenshaws 
or weapon takes, and it was the duty of the justices of the peace, origi: 
called conservators of the peace, to see that they were armed according tot 
rating or income. At the present moment ali the West Riding of Yorkshi 
divided, for the purposes of county business, into the old ‘‘ wapentakes.” 
great city of Leeds is in the wapentake of Skyrack, the latter word bei 
corruption of ‘* shire oak,” and this oak, under which the shire moot 
held, and where the Militia probably met also, still stands at Headingley, al 
within the suburbs of Leeds. The class of people who join the Militi 
the counties have probably been less alfected by modern changes than 1 
others, and the effect of any alteration made in the terms of service ca: 
well be foreseen.—C. J. C. 


CREEPER-COVERED HOUSE. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I send a photograph, if you think it worthy a place in Country L 
to show what can be done to cover a perfectly bare house with cree 
of all sorts, every one planted with my own hands, The Clematis mon: 
has been quite lovely this season, hanging from the roof and all over an 





[July 23rd, 1904. 





yew tree, as in the photograph. 





BACK TO THE LAND. 
{To rHe Epivor oF **Counrry LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should be very glad if you could find space in your valuable jo 
for my letter, which I feel sure will be of interest to many. It is the 
wish of many men, aged from twenty-five to thirty years, to find a meai 
livelihood in the country. My experience hitherto has been in London o 
but a man may make an excellent countryman, whereas in London he k 
himself to be useless, for the simple reason that his whole heart and tast 

with life and work in the country. Such is my own case, and I shou! 
very grateful if through your columns I might obtain some suggestic 

what course to take in order to realise what has been for years my wish, 

to live and obtain a living in the country.—ALLAN J. ELPHINSTONE. 


A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CouNrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have been much interested in the beautiful illustrations an 
description of ‘‘A Mountain Stream” contained in your issue of July 
I quite agree with the writer’s views as to the superiority of this beau 
Nature for a jaded mind to the sea, particularly for one who has tir 
some extent, of the latter, and requires soothing treatment. I should es 
it a favour if you can give me the locality of the stream described, or, i 
in the Highlands, of a similar one in South Wales.- -MEDICUS. 
[The stream was on the Scottish Border.—ED. ] 





SINGING MICE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In reference to the article in your issue of July 2nd, entitled ‘*Si: 
Mice,” I should like to say that I have heard of them before. The exp 
tion I can give is that the mice are suffering from the lung disease 
causes them to breathe in long gasps for breath; thus the coliection of p! 





in the throat makes a noise just like birds’ singing, but when the 
frightened they restrain the breath and so stop the noise. The disease } 
consumption, which lasts a long time, but kills in the end. —E. Max MI 


My windows now are wreathed with rose 
Safrano, Niphetos, Cheshunt Hybrid, W. A. Richardson, General Jacq 
minot, etc. —GEORGINA GODOLPHIN OSBORNE, 

















